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IN LONDON. 





E Royal Italian Opera season has thus far been 

successful, but the manager has had to contend 
with troubles. Last week we ventured to state, * from 
information received,” that it was very doubtful if 
Mdlle. Emma Sarda would make her début on Thurs- 
day last, although she was persistently announced. Our 
predictions were verified. Mdlle. Emma Sarda found 
the atmosphere of London less genial than that of 
Malta, and was physically unable to make her appear- 
ance on Thursday last. She is promised for Thursday 
next (to-morrow), when we have reason to believe she 
will make her appearance as Amina, in La Sonnam- 
bula. Let people sneer as much as it may please them 
at the “hackneyed melodies” of Bellini, there is a charm 
about them which attracts and enchains the sympathies 
of all who can appreciate the eternal power of pure 
melody, and La Sonnambula will always be popular 
with débutantes. Next week we shall give an account 
of the new-comer. In consequence of her temporary 
indisposition, the programme was changed, and Gounod’s 
Faust was presented. The cast was good, and in- 
cluded Signor Gayarre as Faust, Signor Bagagiolo as 
Mefistofile, Signor Cotogni as Valentino, and Mdlle. 
Smeroschi as Margherita. The character of Faust is 
obviously repulsive, and can never secure the sympathy 
of an audience. In the first act, he sells his soul for the 
repossession of youthful vigour and unlimited enjoyment 
of sensuality; in the second act, he seeks to seduce 
Margherita; in the third act, he accomplishes his 
object; in the fourth act, secure in the protection 
of the fiend Mefistofile, he deliberately assassinates 
Margherita’s brother, Valentino, after listening without 
remonstrance to the insulting “ serenade,” sung by 
Mefistofile beneath the window of the unhappy 
Margherita. In the last act he entices his victim to 
return to evil companionship with him, and when she 
repulses his temptations, and he descends to regions 


‘below, accompanied by the triumphant fiend, every 


one of the spectators feels that a consummate rascal has 
been happily got rid of. Gounod has written such 
lovely music for the third act of Faust, that the 
foulness of the subject is temporarily forgotten, while 
listening to the exquisite and impassioned melodies in 
which the seducer and his victim pour forth their souls. 
In this best portion of the opera Signor Gayarre was 
signally successful. Had the strains he sang been 
his own spontaneous utterances they could not 
have been more deeply coloured with the eloquence of 
real passion, and at times the art of the singer was 
forgotten, and the audience were carried away by the 
completeness of the dramatic illusion. In other portions 
of the opera, Signor Gayarre was less successful, and 
destroyed the vraisemblance of his impersonation by 
singing to the boxes and stalls when he should have 
addressed himself to his comrades on the stage. In the 
solo, “ Salve, dimora casta e pura!” he sang the high 
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C in chest voice, but with obvious effort, and the quality 
of tone was unpleasing. Signor Bagagiolo’s voice was 
apparently out of order, and his singing was by no means 
praiseworthy. His acting was as perfunctory and unintel- 
lectual as usual,and we have seen on the English operatic 
stage two or three better representatives of Mefistofile. 
Signor Cotogni made a genuine success. His imper- 
sonation of Valentino was manly, chivalrous, and 
sympathetic, and his powerful acting in the dying scene 
rendered the prolonged “last moments” of Valentino 
endurable. His vocalisation was admirable, and he 
fully merited the hearty applause which he obtained. 
Mlle. Smeroschi’s Margherita merited warm commenda- 
tion. Her acting was natural and unaffected, and her 
pathos was never spoiled by exaggeration. In the 
delightful music of the third act her vocalisation was 
excellent, and in the final trio of the last act her fine 
voice was splendidly produced. The other characters 
were efficiently filled, and the performance was, on the 
whole, successful. 

Auber’s Fra Diavolo was produced on Saturday last, 
but without Mdlle. Zaré Thalberg, whose rentrée had 
been announced for that evening. Ever since last July 
this charming young artist had been saving her voice, 
refusing the most tempting offers of engagements, and 
devoting herself to vocal studies, under the guidance of 
her accomplished grandmamma, Madame D’Angri, and 
the celebrated ex-prima donna, Madame Caradori. 
After seven months sojourn at Barcelona, she arrived in 
London when March was doing its worst, and the 
change of climate soon disabled her from singing. Her 
place on Saturday was taken by the versatile Mdlle. 
Smeroschi, whose impersonation of Zerlina was vocally 
and histrionically successful. It is an unthankful 
office to appear as a substitute for a favourite 
artist, but Mdlle. Smeroschi discharged her task 
so well that she made a considerable advance 
in public favour, M. Capoul made his rentrée as 
Fra Diavolo, which is one of his best parts. His 
acting, when disguised as the pretended marquis, was 
imbued with a courtly grace which is seldom exhibited 
by other representatives of the wicked but fascinating 
brigand chief, and in the final scene he displayed much 
emotional power. His singing was tasteful, but his 
frequent employment of the falsetto voice, and his con 
tinual “tremolo” impaired the enjoyment of his 
otherwise acceptable vocalisation. Signor Ciampi was 
an amusing “ Lord Koburg,” and Mdlle. Ghiotti, as 
“ Lady Koburg,” was lady-like and intelligent, but— 
so far as singing was concerned—was an unacceptable 
substitute for Madame Scalchi. Signor Caracciolo, as 
Beppo, displayed considerable histrionic power, but 
failed to efface the remembrance of Signor Tagliafico’s 
remarkable impersonation of the newly-enlisted brigand 
—comic in the earlier scenes of the opera, but terribly 
in earnest in the rugged pathos of the final scene where, 
at the peril of his own life, he is compelled to betray 
his chieftain. Signori Scolara and Raguer were efficient 
as Giacomo and Matteo, and the choral and orchestral 
music received masterly interpretation. 


Mr. Henry J. Byron is an unequal writer, as indeed 
are most of those public favourites who work at high 
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pressure, and either with their novels or their plays 
attempt to satisfy the eager and persistent demands of 
novelty-seeking admirers, To a fund of dramatic 
resource and a thorough knowledge of the mechanical 
details of his craft he adds a dangerous facility for the 
effective treatment of old materials in such a manner 
as to conceal his occasional lack of invention. In his 
burlesques, however, Mr. Byron is generally less unequal 
than in his comedies, as indeed would most probably be 
the case, since the standard is here a much lower one, and 
it is obviously easier to write up to the level of Little 
Doctor Faust than to that of Cyril’s Success. On 
the whole he is infinitely the most trustworthy of the 
authors to whom we are accustomed to look for the 
theatrical productions which begin and end in hearty 
laughter, which are governed by no rules save the law 
of light-hearted mirth, which are full of high spirits, 
reckless fun, absurd practical jokes, and ridiculous 
verbal quips. In this light he is evidently regarded by 
the Gaiety audiences, who make of him a constant 
after-dinner companion, who repeat his catch-words, 
revel in his nonsense songs, and are always ready to 
spend an evening hour or two over the only form of 
entertainment which they consider genuine and un- 
alloyed. 

How these playgoers may be struck by Mr. Byron’s 
latest Gaiety achievement // Sonnambulo and Lively 
Little Alessio, it would be difficult and rash to predict, 
especially when we bear in mind the fact that the piece 
is in an eminent degree one of those in which the 
performers are trusted to work up the “business” of 
the fun according to their own discretion. When this 
has been done, when one actor has elaborated his 
grotesque antics, when another has by his “ gag” dis- 
covered how to make his wished-for points, when this 
song has been cut down, and that dance has been 
extended, J1 Sonnambulo may turn into a sprightly 
performance of the kind found most amusing by those 
to whom it is offered. At present we are bound to 
confess that the new burlesque is nothing of the kind. 
Its parody of the opera upon which it is founded is 
incoherent of such point as was discoverable in its 
author’s treatment of Faust and of The Bohemian Girl; 
its reference to the extravagance of The Moonstone is 
clumsy, and altogether unworthy of Mr. Byron’s reputation 
for dexterity; its puns are forced without being funny, 
and a large proportion both of its dialogue and its 
action commits the capital crime of being actually 
dull, This new version of La Sonnambula assigns the 
sleep-walking to the Count instead of to Amina, and 
shows how the somnambulism is brought about b 
dyspepsia, of which we see and hear a great deal in the 
course of the piece. As he walks in his sleep the Count 
steals the watch given to the heroine by her fiancé, 
the “ local tenor” ; and Amina will not explain her know- 
ledge of the theft because she has recognised her father 
in the strange visitor tothe village of Lurliety. Then, after 
the method of Mr, Wilkie Collins, the sleep-walking is 
done over again, and for some reason which is hard to 
follow the dyspeptic sleeper fancies that he is rope- 
walking,and burlesques the attitudes of,those performers 
whose trust is in their balancing poles. As it is Mr. 
Terry, who goes through these strange and somewhat 
inappropriate antics, they bear with them a certain 
justification; but it is nevertheless somewhat of 
a relief when the Count tumbles off his plank 
into the mill-stream and disappears for a short 
time from sight. Mr. Terry’s part recals not a 
few of his past efforts, but notwithstanding this, 
it fails, or at any rate it failed on Saturday night, to 
show his command of eccentric humour to advantage. 
Similarly Miss E. Farren, whose irrepressible animation 
and apparent enjoyment of her work cause her to be 
the life and soul of any burlesque scene in which she 
appears, is unfortunate in having allotted to her a role 
of which nothing is to be made, and to which no exertion, 





however strenuous, can give any essential importance. 
Miss Farren’s songs, too, like those of Mr. Terry, are 
devoid of taking characteristics, and her first dress is 
singularly ugly and untasteful in colour, especially 
when seen by limelight. The Amina is Miss Kate 
Vaughan, whose peculiarly graceful dancing contrasts 
agreeably wherever it has the chance with the conven- 
tional break-down of which we have enough and to 
spare. Mr. Royce is an artist as useful in his way as 
Mr. Maclean, His dancing has a humour of its own, 
and he may always be relied upon to bring out every 
available point of any comic character with which he may 
be entrusted. Miss Amalia again gives assistance which 
is always valuable in burlesque, and in Mr. Elton 
the Gaiety has a recruit whose stage gymnastics prove 
effective, and are clearly popular. The whole company, 
in fact, is remarkably strong, and in nothing is its 
strength more clearly shown than in its power to make 
a really weak and stupid piece like JJ Sonnambulo and ~ 
Lively Little Alessio pass muster at all. What players 
such as these can make out of one of Mr. Byron’s 
happier efforts we have already seen; and Mr. 
Hollingshead is to be congratulated on having 
judiciously chosen performers who, after the fashion of 
clever cooks, can deal successfully with in- 
different materials. If Jl Sonnambulo keeps its 
place upon the Gaiety bill with any satisfactory result, 
it will be due to its players rather than to its author, 
and possibly to the reputation of the house for bright 
burlesque rather than to either. The extravaganza is 
preceded by the comedy Old Soldiers, in which Mr. 
Terry sustains, as sympathetically as before, his original 
part of Cassidy, and Mr. J. H. Barnes appears in Mr, 
Vernon’s old part, Lionel Leveret. Miss Eveleen Rayne 
makes a very winsome Mary Moss. 


At the St. James Theatre Othello, with Mr. Forrester 
as the Moor, has been placed on the stage to fill up the 
interval which elapses between the withdrawal of the 
ill-starred Scar on the Wrist and the production of 
Such is the Law. Shakspere, however, does not 
serve well as a stop-gap, and his works are not suited 
for offhand representation of the “scratch” order. A 
play like Othello should be given by an adequate 
company or let alone, and it would be worse than 
useless to discuss seriously a presentation so obviously 
unworthy of its subject. 








IN THE PROVINCES. 
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NHERE are but few events of interest to chronicle 
this week. Mr. Barry Sullivan is still at the 
Gaiety Theatre, Glasgow, and on Monday night he 
again appeared as Richard III. “ Of all Mr. Sullivan’s 
impersonations,” says the Herald, “this is the most 
perfectly satisfactory, or otherwise regarded, the most 
perfectly unpleasant. All the hypocrisy and remorse- 
less cruelty of the tyrant are depicted with such 
splendid force that, while the students of Shakspere 
rejoice, others are moved to opposite feelings of pity 
and indignation. The expression of either sentiment, 
however, on the part of an audience is equally a com- 
pliment to the actor, and last night Mr. Sullivan was as 
humanly hated as he was artistically admired. From 
the beginning to the end, his impersonation was followed, 
as it always is, by the rapt attention of the house. Mr. 
Sullivan was well supported by Miss Stanhope as Lady 
Anne.” Hamlet was the play for last night. The 
Sorcerer is the attraction at the Theatre Royal. 
Passing to Edinburgh, we find Miss Wallis playing 
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to good audiences at the Princess’s Theatre. Her 
engagement commenced on Monday night, when the 
piece selected was Much Ado About Nothing, com- 
pressed into three acts, but so as to preserve as much as 
possible of the scenes between Beatrice and Benedick, 
who were represented by Miss Wallis and Mr. E. Comp- 
ton respectively. “The clever and high-spirited Bea- 
trice,” says the Scotsman, “is a part well suited to 
Miss Wallis’s capabilities, calling as it does for a grace- 
ful and dignified manner, for versatility of incisive 
expression, and piquant significance of by-play. Her 
personation, as usual, was sustained throughout with 
unflagging vigour, with a spontaneity and sincerity 
that carried conviction, and, at the same time, with an 
attention to detail and a calculated use of resources 
that stamped the cultivated artist. While the banter- 
ing passages were carried off in a style of sprightly 
freedom, in the great scene with Benedick, in which his 
mistress, after avowing her fondness, straightway lays 
claim to the service of his sword, a most picturesque 
delineation was given of the sudden change from arch 
tenderness to stormful passion, the force of gesture in 
the latter mood being as effective as the simple grace 
of the former, and sustained with as perfect self-posses- 
sion. In the Benedick of the evening Miss Wallis 
found highly efficient support.” The Theatre 
Royal is for the most part occupied this week by 
the permanent company, whose resources are quite 
adequate to the interpretation of Mr. Watts Phillip’s 
sensational drama of Camilla’s Husband. The engage- 
ment of the Majilton family, however, will probably 
prove the. chief attraction. As pantomimists Miss 
Marie and Messrs. Charles and Frank Majilton exhibit 
marvellous agility and no end of quaint drollery, while 
as dancers they are no less amusing and grotesque. A 
very interesting experiment was lately tried at the 
Princess’s Theatre, Edinburgh, when a company of 
ambitious amateurs, under the leadership of Herr 
Zoblinsky, gave a performance of Flotow’s opera of 
Martha. According to competent critics—and they 
are somewhat fastidious by the Forth — the per- 
formance was hearty, earnest, and intelligent. Allow- 
ance being made for the few hitches unavoidable 
in so hazardous an experiment, the choruses were well 
rendered, and the orchestration precise and effective. 
Prominent in ability was the Nancy of the opera, a 
gifted contralto, who sang with ease and skill, and 
acted with surprising spirit. The gentleman who 
appeared as Lionel shared with her the vocal triumphs 
of the evening. Amateur opera is now looked upon 
as an established Edinburgh institution. From a 
theatrical point of view, Liverpool is exceedingly 
inactive. The Prince of Wales’ Theatre, after drawing 
crowded houses to see the capital performance of The 
Sorcerer there, is now closed for repairs ; the dress-circle 
will be considerably extended, and the approaches re- 
modelled. The theatre will reopen on Easter Monday 
with Les Cloches de Corneville. The Alexandra Theatre 
is now relying upon Italian opera for one week. 
The whimsical eccentricity of Engaged seems to be 
well appreciated at the Theatre Royal Huddersfield ; 
the Our Boys company is at the Theatre Royal, Leeds; 
Miss Helen Barry has entered upon the second and last 
week of her engagement at Brighton ; Mdlle. Beatrice 
and her well-disciplined company are darting some rays 
of light athwart the thick and gloomy atmosphere of 
Neweastle-on-Tyne; Mr. Craven Robertson’s Caste com- 
pany is at the Theatre Royal, Sheffield; Mr. Auguste 
Creamer’s comedy-drama company are enlivening the 
horny-handed sons of toil at Barnsley by their 
excellent specimens of Irish humour. Mr. Wy- 
bert Reeve is affording the good people of 
Nottingham an opportunity of seeing what artis- 
tie acting is like, and Mr. H. M. Pitt’s company 
may be found at the Philharmonic Theatre, Cardiff. 
The Pink Dominos are to be seen this week at Man- 
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chester and Lincoln, and in these places, as in others 
where the piece has been represented, there have been 
some very lively discussions as to its morality, or, we 
should rather say, immorality. This week, it must be 
added, Miss Carlotta Leclercq is at Leicester, and Mr. 
Dion Boucicault’s comedy company at the Theatre 
Royal, Shrewsbury: It will not be until Easter week 
that provincial theatricals will assume the animated 
aspect they have been wont to have of late years. 





IN PARIS. 


128 —— 


hae Athenée Comique has just brought out a 
vaudeville which seems likely to remain in the 
bills for some time. It bears the title of Le Cabinet 
Piperlin, and is from the pens of M. Hippolyte Ray- 
mond and M. Philippe Burani. The central idea of 
the piece is exceedingly droll. M. Piperlin, the prin- 
cipal personage, is of a speculative turn, with a good 
deal of ingenuity and moral courage. He has es- 
tablished a matrimonial agency in Paris, but is not 
content with merely providing men and women with 
eligible spouses. In consideration of receiving from 
the husband a more or less handsome sum, to be deter- 
mined by the special circumstances of the case, he will 
guarantee the conjugal fidelity of the wife for a given 
period. By way of diminishing his risk as much 
as possible he takes into his employment a hand- 
some young man, by name Roussignac, and in- 
structs him to make love to every lady who presents 
herself at the cabinet for the purpose of finding 
a husband. The fair customers are afterwards 
classed under various categories, according to 
the effect which MRoussignac’s ardent vows pro- 
duce on their minds. The action commences at 
the time when the Adonis enters upon his duties. A 
lady enters; he feigns to be struck with her beauty, 
falls upon his knees, and addresses her in the language 
of adoration. The lady is no other than Piperlin’s 
wife! ‘ What does this mean?” exclaims Piperlin 
furiously, entering at the moment. “Iam merely dis- 
charging my duty,” replies the youth. “ Good!” says 
Piperlin, recollecting himself; “‘you are zealous; you 
give me satisfaction.” The next comer is a Madame 
Berlingard, who had been married through the urgency 
of Piperlin twenty-three months previously, and whose 
virtue he has guaranteed for two years. Roussignac, as 
in the case of Madame Piperlin, makes her believe that 
he is smitten with her at first sight, goes down on his 
knees, and declares his love. ‘ What the deuce are 
you doing?” says Piperlin, reappearing. ‘Je fonc- 
tionne, monsieur ; that’s all.” “ Fool!” says the nego- 
ciutewr, “ you may make me lose forty thousand franes. 
Get up.” The communication Madame Berlingard 
has to make is of a somewhat startling nature. She 
dislikes her husband, the more so, perhaps, because M. 
Dardinel, a young painter, has won her heart. If two 
years had elapsed since her marriage M. Piperlin would 
only have shrugged his shoulders at this revelation, but 
as the * insurance ” would last another month, and as in 
the course of that time she may elope with her admirer, 
it causes unbounded consternation. Piperlin proves 
quite equal to the emergency. He first disgusts 
Madame Berlingard with the painter by inducing the 
latter to marry under very favourable conditions, and 
then induces M. Berlingard to take a trip to Spain. 
By the time the couple return to Paris the two years 
have expired, and M. Piperlin is calmly indifferent as 
to what Madame Berlingard may do in the future. 
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When the curtain falls, it should be added, the 
audience are given to understand that the lady has 
repented in good time of her folly. The piece is so 
full of amusing details that one laugh has scarcely 
subsided before another is raised, but its success must 
be ascribed in some degree to the very piquant acting 
of M. and Madame Montrouge as Piperlin and Madame 
Berlingard. 

Les Filles du Pere Marteau, a ‘comedy in four acts, 
by M. Edouard Plouvier, one of the authors of Le 
Centenaire, L’Outrage, and L’Ange de Minuit, was 
produced on Thursday last at the Troisiéme Théatre 
Frangais, which for some time past has been one of 
the most unfortunate places of amusement in Paris. 
The Marteau spoken of in the title of the piece is a 
wealthy bourgeois with a good many hobbies. At one 
time he delights in photography, at another in manu- 
facturing fireworks, at another in cultivating amandiers 
on his estate at Ile-Adam. He has three daughters, 
but is so absorbed in his multifarious and ever-changing 
pursuits, that in order to see them “settled,” he con- 
fides them to the care of Madame de Saint Albe, an 
an excellent specimen of the marieuse. One of them 
is married to a good-natured and easy-going man ; the 
others, Julie and Jeanne, have yet to be provided for. 
Now comes the harmless, necessary complication. Julie 
is attached to a Paul Gilbert, Madame’s nephew, and 
Jeanne to Perrier, a surgeon. Gilbert, however, prefers 
Jeanne to Julie, but is prevailed upon by the imperious 
Madame de Saint Albe—Julie being far wealthier than 
her sister—to marry against his inclinations. Madame 
Gilbert, discovering her husband’s affection for her 
sister, forgets herself, in her bitterness of spirit, so 
far as to play the coquette with Octave Perrier, 
the doctor’s brother; a duel between the latter and 
Gilbert follows, and thereupon, with a degree of pro- 
bability which distinguishes so many French comedies 
it is found that after all Gilbert is as much in love 
with his wife as she iswith him. That a piece founded 
upon such a story could not be greatly successful need 
hardly be pointed out. Every scene, however, is for- 
cibly written, and the necessary relief is furnished by 
the comic agony into which one of the victims of the 
match-making proclivities of Madame de Saint Albe 
is plunged. M. Barral’s impersonation of Marteau 
is a very pleasing and finished character-study. 

The opera is well supported. Norma was played 
early last week with great success, thanks to the ex- 
cellent though at times overstrained singing of Madame 
Marie Durand as the priestess. For her benefit, which 
took place on Monday night, Mdlle. Albani sang in 
scenes from I Puritani and Lucia. The courriers des 
théatres say that the receipts amounted to nearly 20,000 
francs, and this was very probably the case. The 
revival at the Opéra Comique of L’ Etoile du Nord was 
far from successful. The composer’s family would not 
give their consent to the representation unless Catherine 
were played by Malle. Cécile Ritter, the graceful and 
unaffected Virginie of M. Victor Massé’s now well-known 
opera. The young lady’s voice, as may be supposed, 
proved quite unequal to the strain imposed upon it, and 
M. Carvalho has been sharply condemned for consenting 
to let her appear at sucha disadvantage. M. Giraudet, 
too, was by no means an adequate Peter the Great. 





IN VIENNA. 
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NE of those commemorative performances which 
constitute a pleasing feature of German theatrical 
life took place at the Burgtheater on the 24th ult., 





when Barriére’s Biederménner was played in celebra- 
tion of the thirtieth anniversary of Herr Arnsburg’s 
first appearance on the stage. Vertillac, the notary, is 
one of Herr Arnsburg’s best impersonations, and on this 
oceasion he surpassed himself, and was greeted through- 
out with the heartiest applause, which at the end of 
the last act was prolonged till the popular actor came 
forward, and in a few words thanked the public for 
their kind appreciation of his efforts during his long 
career, and requested a continuance of the public 
favour in the future. The leading tragic actress 
of the Burgtheater met with a rather serious acci- 
dent the other evening during a performance of Grill- 
parzer’s Goldene Vliess (Golden Fleece), In the fire 
of her action, Frau Wolter drove into her breast a 
needle which had carelessly been left in her dress; the 
needle broke off and could not be removed from the 
wound till the following day. The lady was confined 
to her room for several days in consequence of this 
accident, but was able to reappear on the 27th ult., when 
she appeared for the first time as the Princess Udasch- 
kin, in Gustav Freytag’s Graf Waldemar. Herr 
Sonnenthal has obtained his annual leave of absence 
for one month, during which he is to fulfil an engage- 
ment at the Berlin Residenz Theater. During his 
absence, Herr Robert, who has left the Stadttheater, is 
to play a series of his favourite parts at the Burg- 
theater, of which house he is soon to become a member. 
On Sunday, Herr Robert opened the series as Mark 
Antony in Shakspere’s Julvws Cesar, and on the fol- 
lowing day he was to have appeared as Mortimer in 
Schiller’s Maria Stuart. We hope to notice these per- 
formances on a future occasion, as also two novelties 
produced on Thursday evening, namely, Comtesse 
Dornréschen, a one-act farce by Herr Giinther (the 
pseudonym of Prince Elimar of Oldenburg), and Die 
Biiste (The Bust), a comedy in two acts, by Herr 
Camillo Walzel, founded upon one of M. Edmond 
About’s stories. 

At the Stadttheater the only performance that calls 
for notice is that of Der Club, a German version 
of M. Gondinet’s comedy of the same title, which was 
played at the Paris Vaudeville throughout the past 
winter season. Its success seems destined to be 
almost equally great in Vienna, though here the run 
of a successful play is a matter of days instead of 
months. The acting here is generally creditable, 
though it lacks the lightness and vivacity of the 
original French performance. The great club-scene 
in the second act is, perhaps, the most successful part 
of the piece ; but the fancy bazaar in the last act, with 
its comic instance of feminine vengeance, excites 
hardly less amusement. To fill up the sad gaps left 
in his company by the departure of Herr Robert, Herr 
Tewele, and others, Herr Laube has been making a 
journey of discovery through the leading German 
theatres, and is said to have made several valuable 
acquisitions. Herr Holthaus, of the Hanover Court 
Theater, appeared at this house on Saturday evening as 
Richard III., probably with a view to a permanent 
engagement. 

The season at the Court Opera is now at the zenith 
of its brilliancy. The performance of Hamlet, which 
had been postponed on account of the illness of Madame 
Nilsson, attracted a large audience. M. Faure, who 
appeared on this occasion for the first time in Vienna, 
gained great favour, and was even more applauded than 
the prima donna. It is needless to comment upon 
such well-known impersonations as the Hamlet of M. 
Faure and the Ophelia of Madame Nilsson. The 
leading artistes were well supported by Friiulein Salla 
as the Queen, Herr Rokitansky as the King, and Herr 
Schittenhelm as Laertes. The opera was sung in 


French. The fifth act was omitted, experience having 
shown that the audience invariably leaves almost en 
masse after the death of Ophelia. 
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HE season at La Scala came to an end on the last 
day of March instead of being extended to the 
17th of April as had been announced. Under the gross 
mismanagement of the needy impressarios to whom. 
the Municipal Council entrust their great opera-house, 
La Scala is rapidly forfeiting its high prestige, and the 
season of 1877-8 has been, on the whole, so unsatisfac- 
tory that there is a general outcry for reform. Except 
during the two engagements of Madame Patti, which 
shed a lustre over the beginning and the end of the 
season, the house has been for the most part shunned 
by the public. M. Gounod’s Cing-Mars, a work totally 
unsuited to such a large theatre as La Scala, was an 
unfortunate selection, and the wretchedness of the exe- 
cution and the paltriness of the mise-en-scene 
rendered the performance a complete _ fiasco. 
While starving his operas, the manager went 
to considerable expense in mounting a wretched 
ballet daction, entitled Fantasca. The Saffo 
of Signor Pacini was saved from utter failure by 
the admirable impersonation of the title part by 
Signora Urban, and the Fosca of Signor Carlo Gomez, 
though more successful, failed to attain the full 
measure of success it should on its own merits have 
gained, owing to the incompetency of the singer to 
whom the leading part was entrusted. The Negriero of 
Signor Auteri, a young composer of high promise, had 
been announced as one of the most important novelties 
of the season, but after it had been actively rehearsed 
for some time, it was suddenly abandoned, in spite of 
the favourable impression it produced upon the singers 
who were to interpret it, to the great disappointment of 
the composer. After all these mishaps, nothing short of 
the appearance of a great star like Madame Patti could 
draw the public to La Scala. We recently recorded 
her successful appearance as Amina in the Sonnam- 
bula. A few performances of Verdi’s Aida, with the 
diva in the title part, brought the season to an end. 
In this character, her acting was no less admired than 
her singing. To add to the success of the opera, the 
mise-en-sceéne was worthy of the occasion, and the 
Aida was strongly supported. Signora Pasqua was an 
excellent Amneris, singing the music very correctly, 
and acting with much dramatic warmth. Signori 
Nicolini, Moriani, Maini, and Marcassa, completed a 
cast such as had not been seen in any other performance 
of the season. This, we are informed, was due to the 
intervention of Signor Verdi himself, who insisted upon 
his opera being properly mounted and efficiently cast, 
being determined that the faulty concomitants which 
completed the failure of Cing-Mars should not imperil 
the success of his Aida. 

At the Manzoni Theatre, the Bergonzoni company are 
attracting good houses. (iroflé-Girofla was followed 
by an Italian version of M. Lacome’s Jeanne, Jeannette 
et Jeanneton, under the title of Giovanna, Gio- 
vannina e Giovanetta. Though far from equalling 
M. Lecocq’s work, this operetta contains some pleasing 
light numbers which tickled the ears of the audience. 
The third production of the company, M. Lecocq’s 
Pompon, attained a most brilliant success. The 
libretto has lost little of its effect by translation 
into Italian, and the leading characters found admir- 
able representatives in Signora Cesari, who, as Doctor 
Piccolo, acted with much brio and sang steadily and 
tastefully, Signora Ajazzi, who was a most sympa- 
thetic Fioretta, and Signor Cesari, who played the 
Viceroy in an exhilarating style. The jovial Signor 
Bergonzoni should also be named, for he contributed 
greatly to the hilarity of the audience. A tasteful 
mise-en-scene, an excellent orchestra, and a good 
chorus, rendered the performance thoroughly successful. 


‘ en ny ee) nee Meech 





It is a curious fact that the Pompon has attained 
much greater popularity in Italy and Spain than in 
Paris, where it was one of the least successful of 
M. Lecocq’s productions. 








IN AMERICA. 


———_92——— 


bid telegraph we learn that on Monday, the Ist of 
April, Diplomacy was produced at Wallack’s 
Theatre, New York, with all the success that was ex- 
pected. Miss Maud Granger plays Dora; Mr. H. J. 
Montague, Julian Beauclere ; Miss Rose Coghlan, the 
Countess Zicka; Mr. Wallack, Henry Beauclerc ; and 
Mr. Frederic Robinson, formerly of Mr. Frank 
Matthews’ company, Count Orloff. Details will pro- 
bably come to hand by the next mail. Mr. George 
Clarke was asked to play Count Orloff, but he wanted 
$300 a week to do so—decidedly a high salary. The 
last mail brought letters from New York to the 27th 
March. The performances in Booth’s Theatre came to 
an abrupt termination after the second act of Hamlet 
on the night of the 16th. It is said that the 
manager, Mr. Hyatt, neglected to pay the salaries of 
the company, who consequently refused to finish the 
performance. Soon afterwards, however, the theatre 
was taken for Italian opera. In Aida, though very 
unwell, Miss Kellogg was highly successful, even in the 
trying phrases of the duets in the third act. Madame 
Marie Roze appeared as Leonora, Marguerite, and 
Mignon, and in each part produced a deep impression. 
Then Miss Kellogg played Gilda in Rigoletto, which is 
described by the New York Times as one of her best 
efforts, both lyrically and dramatically. On the 25th 
Mr. John 8. Clarke entered upon the last week of his 
engagement at the Fifth Avenue Theatre in the 
Heir-at-Law and Toodles. “His Dr. Pangloss, 
though not seen for some time, must be re- 
membered,” says the Times, “as the most elaborate 
portrayal of the character now before the public. Mr. 
Clarke makes a variation in the personage’s dress, by 
discarding the familiar black velvet and coming forth 
in a full suit of drab, but his conception of the eccen- 
tricities of the man, and his brisk, dry, and irresistibly- 
comic exhibition of the pedagogue’s lore are unchanged. 
The comedy—in all that pertained to Mr. Clarke, at 
any rate—was listened to amid frequent outbursts of 
merriment.” On the same evening Miss Maggie 


Mitchell performed in Fanchon at the Standard 


Theatre. Mr. Stephen Fiske, as agent for Mr. Frank 
Marshall, author of False Shame ; or, New Year’s Eve, 
has brought suit against Mr. H. J. Montague, to recover 
royalty for the use of the play here, of which, Mr. 
Marshall claims, Mr. Montague never paid him one 
penny. The defendant, who has been under examina- 
tion before trial, sets up that he is a half proprietor in 
the play and wrote some portions of it, and that he 
owes Mr. Marshall nothing. This answer is all the more 
singular, because before the recent run of ‘the play at 
Wallack’s theatre Mr. Montague was willing to recog- 
nise Mr. Fiske’s' authority in the premises, and 
obtained his consent before producing it. He has also 
played it during his Me tours. 

Madame Modjeska, the Countess Bozenta, appeared 
at the Grand Opera-house, Toronto, on the night of the 
11th March, and again met with great success. “It 
is well-nigh impossible,” writes Mr. Winter, the dra- 
matic critic of the New York Tribune, to a friend in 
Toronto, “to specify the exact character of Madame 
Modjeska’s charm; I can only try to suggest it. In 
figure she is slender, pliant, and willowy, and she 
moves with delightful grace. Her countenance is 
pallid, but luminous with eyes that are as dark as 
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night and as soft as violets, and it is constantly ani- 
mated with the play of thought and feeling. Her head 
is small, and the action of it is brightly indicative as 
well of high breeding as of intellectual character. Her 
hair looks black ; it is long and abundant. Her smile 
is sunshine; it is not on the lips merely, but it comes 
from the heart. The characteristic expression of her 
face blends the sadness that comes of experience and 
thought with the child-like innocence that comes of a 
good heart and a blameless life. Her voice is re- 
markable for the sweetness of its quality, and for 
the sympathy with which its tones correspond to every 
changing emotion that breathes through the words she 
utters. Her enunciation is clear, vigorous, and just, and, 
although she has but newly learnt our language, her 
foreign accent, which is less an accent than a cadence 
—is only perceptible in a sort of piquancy of speech. 
Her action is marked by innate refinement, by the 
polish that is derived from the best social culture, 
and by perfect simplicity. She needs occasion, and 
with occasion she rises to the full height of rational 
expectation. She is essentially woman-like, sensitive, 
kindly, affectionate, and winning. Her dresses are 
sumptuous almost beyond precedent; and they have 
the great and rare merit that, in all cases, they are 
among the ‘close denotements’ of the character she 
depicts, and thus are component parts of her art-work, 
and not mere personal decorations. There are but 
three other dramatic artists of our time who have been 
—as she is—actually great. in this attribute :—Ristori, 
Seebeel, and Henry Irving. ” 








EN PASSANT. 


——_+o2-—_—— 


HE Prince and Princess of Wales went to the Royal 
Italian Opera on Saturday evening. 


Mr, Tennyson, Mr. Browning, and Mr. Toole break- 
fasted with Mr. Gladstone in Harley-street last Thursday 
morning. Mr. Irving was also invited, but was prevented 
by an intense cold from being present. 


In regard to the recent demonstration at the Bath 
Theatre, the following letter has been addressed to the 
Lord Chamberlain by a local official :—As it is possible that 
the circumstances of the case may have been misrepresented, 
I trust I may be pardoned for placing your Lordship in 
possession of the actual facts:—Mr. Joseph Eldred, the 
well-known comedian, was to have given (as I understand 
he has done in many other towns), a portrait of the Earl 
of Beaconstield, in which no attempt would have been made 
to hold up that eminent statesman to ridicule; on the 
contrary, his character would have been held up to admira- 
tion ; but party feeling runs so high in this city, that Mr. 
Eldred, who is an ardent Conservative, was refused a hear- 
ing on the ground that he, at the last General Election here, 
undoubtedly turned the electoral scale, and by his influence, 
more than any other man, secured the return of Colonel 
Bousfield, the Conservative member for Bath. This fact is 
admitted by all parties, including the Bath Herald, the 
local Radical organ. I may mention that on the previous 
Wednesday, inter alios, his Grace the Duke of Beaufort 
expressed his regret at being unable to “assist” at Mr. 
Eldred’s proposed representation.” 


In the last volume of M. Ravaisson’s Archives de la 
Bastille a contribution of some value to the biography of 
Vanbrugh will be found. In 1685 Vanbrugh, then in his 
nineteenth year, went to Paris. Led away, it is com- 





monly believed, by his architectural tastes, he proceeded to 
make a sketch of the Bastille, and, having been surprised in 
the act, was seized, “run into” the fortress-prison, and 
kept there for some weeks. M. Ravaisson, however, shows 
that the cause of the architect-dramatist’s imprisonment 
was his being unprovided with a passport. 


THERE died at Dresden on the 4th inst. Count Baudissin, 
well known as a translator of Shakspere, Ben Jonson, and 
Massinger. Of the nineteen plays of Shakspere left un- 
translated by Schlegel, the Count translated thirteen into 
German. He also translated into the same language all 
the plays of Moliére, though he did not begin that task 
till he had entered upon his 76th year. His translations of 
some of the dramatic poems oi ... Frangois Coppée were 
amongst his last productions. He died at the advanced 
age of 89. 


M. Jutes Crarétte tells a good story of Alexandre 
Dumas pére. In the Théatre de l’Odéon, at the first per- 
formance of Madame Aubert, the facile writer was seen in 
a box eating oranges. The house resounded with applause ; 
the pit “rose en masse.” Dumas came to the front of the 
box, and, with a half-eaten orange in his left hand, em- 
phatically kissed his right hand to the “ peuple.” 


THE musical critic of The Times, according to a Milan 
paper, receives only £80 per month for his services. Critics 
must be fairly well paid in Italy. 


Mr. PHELPS, we regret to state, is still unwell. 


Miss Kare Fie.p, always ready to support a: good 
movement, is organising a performance at the Gaiety 
Theatre in aid of the fund for building the memorial 
theatre at Stratford-on-Avon. 


Sicnor Rossi is now playing at St. Petersburg. 


On the 3rd inst., Shakspere’s Winter's Tale was played 
for the first time by the Meiningen company, before a 
brilliant audience, strangers having come from far and near 
to witness the performance, which had been prepared with 
great care. Twenty rehearsals, some of which lasted from 
midday till midnight, had prepared the artistes for the 
performance, and the success was complete. 

Some serious discussions have arisen between M. Carvalho, 
the Director ofthe Paris Opera Comique, and M. Sardou, 
the author of Un Jour de Noces, the subject of which, it 
appears, bears a striking resemblance to that of the Femme 
de Chambre. M. Sardou referred the matter to the Minister 
of Fine Arts, who decided against M. Carvalho. Un Jour 
de Noces will be represented in its present and original 
form on the lst September next. 


Mr. Reece and Mr. Farnie have just now a crest- 
fallen air. Some months ago, it may be remembered, they 
brought an action against us on the pretence that we had 
libelled them. Recently, for reasons best known, perhaps, 
to their legal advisers, they made an application in Cham- 
bers, before Mr. Justice Field, for—we are perfectly serious 
—the production of the manuscript of the articles com- 
plained of. The Judge, however, declined to gratify their 
not unnatural curiosity on the point, and, moreover, con- 
demned them to pay costs. 


Mr. L. F. H. Du Terreavx, who, in conjunction with 


Mr. Savile Clarke, wrote the graceful comedy, Love Wins, 
died at Liverpool, on the 30th March, aged 37. 


THE annual meeting of the Royal General Theatrical 
Fund was held last week in the saloon of the Lyceum 
Theatre, kindly lent for the purpose by Mrs. Bateman. The 
report showed an increase of expenditure and a decrease of 
working expenses, and was unanimously carried. Mr 
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Toole will preside at the next annual dinner, Mr. Sothern 
taking the vice-chair. 

“In any society,” said Talleyrand, “never mind who is 
president, take care who is secretary.” There was once a 
theatrical club which did precisely the reverse of this, and 
the results were, as far as the secretary was concerned, of a 
rather deplorable nature. 

Tue fine old tree in the Middle Temple Garden has 
been removed to make way for the extension of Plowden 
Buildings. It was a favourite tryste of Henry VIII. and 
Anne Boleyn, and allusions to it may be found in many 
plays. The wood has been used in making an old- 
fashioned cabinet, to be preserved in Middle Temple Hall. 


Last week Parson Adams came up to London for a few 
days, and probably thinking with the Rev. Mr. Davidson 
that the clergy should ascertain for themselves what theatres 
were, resolved to ‘go tothe play.” He chose the Criterion, 
so graceful was the title of the piece performed there. He 
has returned to the country without seeing Lowis X/,, 
Olivia, or Diplomacy. 

A RASH young man in Boston asked a small but select 
‘dinner-party, the other evening, the following conundrum : 
“Why is Longfellow like Lord Dundreary?” and when 
they had all given it up, replied: “Because he has got a 
Brother Sam.” An icy silence fell upon the company ; 
his father resolved to leave all his fortune to an asylum 
for horse-car conductors, and his betrothed, casting upon 
him a glance of indignation that well-nigh fused her spec- 
tacles, said that henceforth, even in a railway collision, they 
must meet as strangers. 

GrannieE thinks that it must be terrible to University 
men ‘“‘to reflect that their colours are lowered by smart 
John, the butcher-boy, and Mary Jane, the fascinating 
housemaid.” Now, it is not likely that University men 
will trouble their minds about Grannie’s friends and 
relatives, but why does Grannie trouble us about them 4 
It is quite right and proper that Grannie should look up to 
smart John and fascinating Mary Jane, and, in the words 
of the Catechism, order herself lowly and reverently to all 
her betters ; but it is no business of ’Varsity men’s, that we 
can see, 

Tue Lancet has been dabbling in dramatic criticism. 
We have received the following lines on the subject from 
the author of Poor Pillicoddy :— 

* Realistic and exuberant art.” 
Pooh, pooh! bemuddled Lancet ; 
After this happy-go-lucky start, 
Your name should be “ The Chance It.” 

Mr. Burnanp, as we stated long ago, is writing an 
original comedy, Our Club, for the Strand. No connection 
with Le Club. Mr. Burnand’s Club will be a winning card, 
if it isn’t trumped. 

Says Mr. Joseph Eldred ; “The public pay me the com- 
pliment of saying that I bear some resemblance to the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Beaconsfield.” Of course, Joseph 
and Benjamin were brothers; but as to the resemblance— 
perhaps the second word of the quotation should be in the 
plural. , 


GranDMAMMA twits the English public with its ignor- 
ance of Ochlenschlager. We plead guilty. Grannie like- 
wise complains that thousands of intelligent Englishmen 
and women have never heard the name of Lieck. Guilty 
again. Who are these distinguished dramatic authors } 

D., chancing to enter his kitchen one evening, found his 
servants still at table. ‘ You seem to be taking it pretty 
easy,” he said, “ Well, Sir,” replied the housemaid, “ here 


2 





we take two hours to say what you say upstairs in ten 
minutes.” D, collapsed—but with a smile. 


Mr. Byron was inveigled to an amateur performance of 
London Assurance a fortnight ago. The Sir Harcourt— 
after the performance—singled out Mr. Byron, and in a 
thoroughly self-satisfied way inquired of him, “‘ Well, and 
what did you think our London Assurance like?” Instead 
of the flattering compliments he evidently thought due, 
this was the reply Sir Harcourt received, “ What did I 
think your London assurance like? why, like your Cockney 
cheek |” 


THERE is a very uncomplimentary cross reading to be 
seen on a hoarding in the Strand. It runs ‘“ Miss Farren, 
Miss Katie Vaughan—Little Vixens—Keep your Temper.” 
On the same hoarding is “The Vagabond—A Fearful Fog.” 


Messrs. Tom Taytor and Meritt call their new drama 
Such is the Law. Marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
does not seem a very cheerful subject for a play. We shall 
next have Capital Punishment, the Burials Question, and 
the Law of Contingent Remainders dramatised. 


Tar irrepressible little man was launching out one 
evening upon a sea of argument when he was reminded by 
Mr. Odell of the lines :— 


Vessels large may venture more, 
But little boats should keep near shore. 


“Do you mean that I am a little boat?” asked the little 

man angrily. “ Yes,” said Mr. Odell, “ wherry.” 
GRANDMAMMA has a “cultivated friend,” who, upon an 

occasion, gave a party. Suddenly the young gentlemen 


who were invited disappeared. She shall tell the rest of © 


the story in her own inimitable manner: “ At length, 
looking somewhat conscience-stricken, the younger gentle- 
men came mooning back, and a whispered explanation was 
heard to the effect, that ‘it was so doosid slow they had 
gone to the nearest pub. for a game of billiards.’” No 
doubt these “‘ young gentlemen” did not leave their “ cul- 
tivated friend’s” party until it was time to repair to their 
respective places of business at Covent Garden and Billings- 
gate. This is the sort of society Grannie moves in, is it ? 


Miss Ciara Louise KELLOGG sang in the oil regions. 
‘Like the smooth, unctuous trickling of the oleaginous 
commodity from a hundred-barrel well,” says the Herald, 
“was the liquid, oily notes of the handsome, bediamonded 
Kellogg to the enraptured Titusvillers.” 


A yovetty, The Strand Theatre commences every 
evening with The Opera Comique—at least, with Over the 
Way. 

Ir is not true that the low comedy part in Mr. Mor- 
timer’s new drama, Zhe Little Cricket, is called Chirrup 
Sam. 


A DELUDED hotel-keeper in Southampton advertises, as 
an inducement to patronise his establishment, ‘‘ The Zra 
taken.” No wonder he is compelled to tout for customers. 

Art the Clarence Theatre, Dover, a burlesque of Pink 
Dominos has been produced under the title of Pinkuliar 
Dominos. We shall shortly hear of a burlesque of Bom- 
bastes Fwrioso, or a comic versionof the Bohemian Gyurl. 


Tue Comedy Opera Company (Limited) announce that 
The Sorcerer and Trial by Jury will be continued for a 
number of nights (limited) during the rehearsals (un- 
limited) of Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan’s new opera. 

A MEMBER of the. Betterton Club has nicknamed its 
secretary—he’s a jewel—The diamond. Why? Because he 
is so extremely difficult to cut. i 
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Mr. Cuartes Harcourt was telling Mr. Byron the 
other day that, contrary to general expectation, a deceased 
actor had assured his life, and left his wife a nice little 
nest-egg. “Yes,” said Byron, “ the old saying is true— 
* Assurer’s eggs is eggs.’” 

Ir there be one thing more than another that causes 
daily regret to a certain manager it is that he cannot re- 
christen his theatre The Duke’s. Mr. Planché is said to 
have suggested that if a title be required, the theatre 
should, in compliment to a leading and spirituelle actress, be 
called The Bishop’s. 


“T am wet through,” said Mr. Byron one day. “Oh, 
come, you know,” remonstrated a literal friend, ‘“ you 
can’t be wet through.” “ Yes, but I am,” was the answer, 
‘“‘my appetite is whetted.” 


Unper the heading “‘ Fashionable Life” a contemporary 
announces that Madame Tussaud has added to her collec- 
tion two more wax-works. As Young said, “ Life is in 
de-grease.” 

Ayn eminent but somewhat unsuccessful dramatist de- 
clares that the only people he hates are his “ admirers.” 
Happy man! he must love mankind. 


‘Tuere is what the: provincial reporter calls “a rich 
treat” in store for the visitors to Messrs. Maskelyne and 
Oooke’s entertainment, of the Maskelyne-feminine gender. 


Ir is refreshing to see that in chronicling Mr. Toole’s 
narrow escape at the Globe Theatre from personal injury 
Grandmamma did not say that it was a “narrow squeak ” 
—the elegant phrase she used in recording a similar 
accident to Mr. Barry Sullivan, a few weeks ago. 


Count Joannes is less a fool than the people who go to 
see him act. He makes money by the operation. 


Tuis is M. d’Ennery’s definition of collaboration in dra- 
matic authorship :—“ A rich man lending to a poor man 
without deriving the expected advantage.” 


Tue author of War to the Knife is said to be contem- 
plating a new piece, to be called Mind your Peas, 


Tue Charleston Herald regards Mr. Sothern as a come- 
dian in the fullest sense of the term. The Charleston Herald 
is a newspaper—in the emptiest sense of the term. 


Miss Henrierra Cowey, sister of the well-known com- 
poser, recited at St. George’s Hall, on the 4th of April, 
among other things, a new piece by Mr. Francillon, “A 
Painted Heart.” ‘A Painted Heart” must be a “ picture” 
of a heart, and that would be, no doubt, “a heart for false- 
hood framed.” 


A NEW piece was produced at an East-end theatre some 
time ago at forty-eight hours’ notice. A list of things 
required, as long as his arm, was handed to the property 
man. All that he said was, “ Well, this is mounting in hot 
haste.” 


«So you're going to be married, I hear,” said a Savage 
to Mr. Albery. “Oh, amI! Well, that is no business of 
yours. I could understand you're coming to tell me that 
you were going to be divorced, now, because that might be 
some business of mine.” 


' Tae Master or tHE Rows in a recent judgment 
characterised the bills of a bogus waxwork collection as 
“ objectionable,” an epithet applied by discount houses to 
many bills. In the one case the bills have tp be taken 
down, in the other they are not likely to be taken up. 


Herr Nevitte Moritz has unfortunately injured his foot 
-by treading on a sharp sword. Mr. Truthful Tommy 





deeply sympathises with his friend, knowing by bitter expe- 
rience how unpleasant it is to be “ cut.” 

A LICENSED victualler’s organ alludes to Grandmamma as 
“a public spirited print.” 

Wuat have Our Boys to do with the Road to Ruin? 
The Footpath of Fame or the Way of Wealth is more 
appropriate, or Old Heads on Young Shoulders. 


Two roses recently bloomed at the Varieties Theatre at 
New Orleans—Miss Rose Eytinge and “ Rose Michel ;” 
and both without a Thorne, 


THe Zimes has had two advertisements of especial 
interest to the editor of Grandmamma. The first is ad- 
dressed “‘To Adults who have never learned to write”; and 
the second runs, “Bad Grammar. Why be laughed at?” 

A WEEKLY paper announces, “ Mr. Sidney has taken out 


Liz.” We missed her, but had no idea she was in pawn 
any where. 


Miss Apa CavenpisH has been too ill to play, and her 
place in Clancarty is taken by Miss Louise Willes. 


One of Thackeray’s stories is being dramatised for the 
Gaiety Theatre by Mr. Burnand. 


Mr. H. B. Conway is going to the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre. 


Mr. Savite Criarke has written for Mr. Toole an 
“eccentricity ” on the “Jingo” question. It will probably 
be produced at the Globe in the course of a week or two, 


Mr. F. H. Mack in is about to join the company engaged 
to support Miss Neilson at the Haymarket. 


Miss Fanny LEsLie being too ill to play, her part at the 
Princess’s Theatre has been undertaken by Miss. Marion 
West. 

Ir is not improbable that the production of Mr. Ross 
Neil’s Elfinella will be deferred until Whitsuntide, so great 
is the success of Jane Shore. 


Mr. Jonn Cxarke will shortly have a performance at 
the Gaiety Theatre for his benefit. The chief piece, we 
believe, will be Caste, with the bénéficiare as Sam Gerridge. 


THE new drama which Mr. Tom Taylor and Mr. Paul 
Merritt have written for the St, James’s Theatre will have 
the title Such is the Law. Mr. Leonard Boyne will be in 
the cast. 


THE Queen’s Theatre will be reopened on the 20th of the 
present month by Mrs. Rousby, with a “new” play by Mr. 
Bandmann. 


Awmone recent “arrivals” in London are Mr. Dillon and 
Mr. C. H. Stephenson. The latter, like Mr. David James 
a few months ago, now has a full beard, and is quite un- 
recognisable. 


Miss Maria Jones returns to the Strand Theatre. 


Mr. Epmunp Leartues has been presented with a silver 
cigarette case by Mr. Forrester, Mr. Beaumont, Mr. 
Titheradge, and Mr. Vaughan as a birthday gift. 


M. Capout is now in London, but will return to Paris 
very shortly to play in the Marquis d’Ivry’s Amanits de 
Vérone, a new opera on the story of Romeo and Juliet. 

Tue Thédtre Lyrique will be reopened by M. Escudier 
between the 10th and the 15th May with Le Capitaine 
Fracasse, an opera comique, in three acts, the libretto by 
M. Catulle Mendés, the music by M. Emile Pessard. 

M. Gonpivert and M, Grévin have just finished for the 
Théatre des Variétés a piece in five acts, La Fille d’ Eve. 
It will be played during the Exhibition, Madame Judic 
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has the chief part, and will have to come forward as five 
different personages. 


A New vaudeville in three acts, the Bas de Laine, by M. 
Duru, M. Busnach, and M. Gastineau, is in preparation at 
the Palais Royal. 


MapameE Scuneiper and the Grande Duchesse de Gerol- 
stein are to appear at Paris during the Exposition. 


M. Evetne Gautier, the composer and critic, died last 
week, 


Mapame Curistine Nisson and M. Faure are engaged 
to appear at Pesth. 


Tue Prince of Wales has purchased the autographs of 
several compositions written by Cherubini, when only 
fourteen. 


Tue theatre of Sinalunga (Italy) will in future be called 
the Teatro Ciro Pinsuti, in honour of the composer of 
that name. ; 


Tue King of Spain has bestowed upon Signor Bevignani 
the order of ‘‘ Chevalier de Charles 3rd.” 


Art the representation at the opera, in Madrid, after the 
late Royal Marriage festivities, itis said that £30,000,000 
sterling worth of diamonds and jewels were in the house. 


Tue Examiner gives currency to a report that Mr. 
Coghlan is about to return to England to play—tragedy. 


A puay called Our Aldermen is to be produced very 
shortly in New York. 


Tue New York Herald mentions two cases of women 
being overcome by their emotions at theatres, and “hopes 
that this practice of fainting during a theatrical perform- 
ance will not become popular.” 


Mr. Joun M‘CuLtovucH appeared at the Grand Opera 
House, Boston, on the 22nd March, in succession to Miss 
Mary Anderson. 


Some weeks ago Miss Kellogg had a benefit at Chicago, 
and the bouquets thrown to her were sent to the Hospital 
for Women and Children. Prime donne in general, do not 
be too proud to follow the American lady’s example. 


Mr. Epwin Boots and Mr. Lawrence Barrett appeared 
in Boston on the 18th March as Richelieu—Mr. Booth 
at the Boston Theatre and Mr. Barrett at the Boston 
Museum. 


Mr. Gzorce RicaNnoxp played at Boston on the 21st 
March. 


At New Haven recently, the entire faculty of Yale 
College, professors and students, attended and paid tribute 
to the splendid acting of Miss Rose Etynge as Cleopatra. 


Mr. W. J. Fuorence, whose article in our last issue, 
headed “Mr. Sothern and the Sea Devil,” has attracted so 
much attention, will come to London, vid Paris, this 
summer, with Mr. J. C, Williamson. 


Miss Kare Ciaxron has lately refunded to some relatives 
$12,000, which had been lost to them through her husband’s 
bankruptcy. The action is all the more commendable, as 
she was neither morally nor legally bound to do so. 


Two Bears, the Sioux Indian chief, who has appeared 
with Buffalo Bill in many of the principal cities of the 
United States, has returned again to “the bosom of the 
forest.” 


Mr, anp Mrs, Joun T, Raymonp will sail for Europe in 
July, 





Tue Hess English Opera troupe continues to be suc- 
cessful in Eastern cities, 

Mr. Maurice Grav and the Aimée Opera Company go 
to South America next month. 








THE WANDERING JEW. 





HAT famous hero, the Wandering Jew, has fully 
sustained in the law-courts the character which 
has for centuries been his according to traditional fic- 
tions, and has for many years been associated with him 
upon the stage. He has proved simply irrepressible, 
coming to life again in the Court of Appeal, when we 
had thought him satisfactorily killed off by the com- 
petent hand of Chief Justice Coleridge, and surviving 
to worry the House of Lords in the person of a spokes- 
man and ex-chancellor, whose sympathies with the 
Jew and his stage career must have been decidedly 
limited. For four years, and through as many trials, 
has the Hebrew flitted about Westminster Hall; and 
it seems not impossible that but for recent simplifica- 
tions of our mode of legal procedure he might have 
succeeded in prolonging his existence amongst us, keep- 
ing green a memory which grows faded both in theatre 
and in circulating library. Now, however, he has, for 
the present at all events, been judicially condemned to 
death, inasmuch as four noble and learned lords have 
finally settled the dispute concerning the Jew, which 
has so long been kept up by Messrs. Chatterton and 
Cave; and of this dispute it is reasonable to suppose 
that we shall hear no more. But it is worthy of note 
that even this judicial decision does but authorise The 
Wandering Jew to appear for the future upon our 
stage in a form which had hitherto been of but doubt- 
ful legality ; “ E’en in his ashes live his wonted fires,” 
and. he indirectly promises to make his appearance 
henceforth under two London managers instead of 
under one. 

The history of the case “Chatterton and another 
v. Cave” may very briefly be told, since its preliminary 
stages have already been fully discussed in these 
columns. Messrs. Chatterton and Webster, of the 
Adelphi and Drury Lane, as assignees of a drama called 
The Wandering Jew, which had been translated from 
the French, held that Mr. Cave, of the Marylebone, had 
infringed their copyright in producing another English 
drama bearing the same title and confessedly adapted 
from the same French novel and the same play. The 
fact upon which they based their contention was the 
introduction into Mr. Cave’s drama of certain scenes 
which, whilst occurring also in the Adelphi play, were 
not to be found in the original common to both works. 
These scenes may be roughly described as consisting of 
icebergs and snow and limelight, this last being white 
during the troubles of the Jew’s descendants and red 
during the Jew’s “apotheosis” and his family’s 
triumph. Both limelight and snow appear to have 
been happy thoughts originating with the earlier 
English adapter, who moreover exhibited an in- 
dependent spirit in changing the end of the 
play so as to make it favourable instead of 
adverse to the chief characters. Messrs. Chatterton 
and Webster therefore felt aggrieved when their 
supposed monopoly in the Arctic scenes and the lime- 
light was attacked; and accordingly they brought an 
action for infringement of title under the Dramatic 
Copyright Act. They contended not only that these 
elements of their play were “parts” of it, in accord- 
ance with the meaning of the Act, but that they were 
material and substantial parts, and that as they were 
borrowed direct from the Drury Lane version their 
adoption by another playwright constituted piracy. 
Now when the case came before the House of Lords, it 
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had been decided in inferior court that these scenes 
had been taken in Mr. Cave’s drama direct from Mr. 
Chatterton’s, and that they were not material and sub- 
stantial part of the drama. This verdict on a matter 
of fact had been given by Lord Coleridge to whom both 
sides had confided the task of deciding the knotty 
point; and it could not consequently be reviewed by 
the higher tribunal, which occupied itself chiefly in 
determining that the word “part” in the Act did fot 
signify “ particle,” and that thus if the part borrowed 
were neither material nor really important, the judg- 
ment for Mr. Cave must be affirmed. 

Although in this matter our sympathies are with 
Mr, Chatterton, on grounds which will hereafter be 
indicated, we can but think that he was mistaken in 
proceeding to this final appeal, just as his advisers were 
imprudent in accepting a Chief Justice’s decision as to 
the relative importance of certain portions of a melo- 
drama. The question between “ part ” and “ particle ” 
was really not worth litigation, and in accordance with 
the dictates of common-sense, their Lordships could 
not possibly have come to any other decision than that 
which they have solemnly delivered. With regard to 
the other point, as is well remarked by a writer in The 
Times, “ As soon as it had been left to Lord Coleridge 
to say whether any and what amount of plagiarism 
there had been, and he had decided that the Drury 
Lane and Adelphi versions had been copied in but two 
parts, and that these two parts were neither mate- 
rial nor substantial, the question was at an end.” 
That the writer of this able article should take the 
man of the world’s view of the whole question, and 
laugh in his sleeve at its elaborate discussion and solu- 
tion is, of course, only natural, and there is much 
temptation to tell Messrs. Webster and Chatterton that 
they may console themselves for the loss of their 
dramatic monopoly and of their costs with “ the testi- 
mony of a Chief Justice that the general worth of their 
play is so transcendent as to have cast into the shade, 
in his mind, even a couple of transformation scenes.” 
When, however, we bring ourselves to regard this 
Wandering Jew question seriously, and apart from all 
consideration of its intrinsic importance, we cannot but 
regret the conclusion at whieh the law has arrived, 
though after Lord Coleridge’s decision as to the matter 
of fact that conclusion was doubtless inevitable. It 
seems to us that had the opinion of an expert rather 
than of a Chief Justice been taken by the disputants, 
there would have been more chance of discovering how 
far the scenes relied upon by Mr. Chatterton were prac- 
tically of importance to the acted drama as presented 
to its audiences at the Adelphi and the Marylebone. 
The well-known difficulty, nay, the impossibility of 
predicting, even by the aid of long managerial 
experience, the effect which a written drama 
will have upon the stage, may suggest the 
obstacles in the way of Lord Coleridge when in his 
study he strove to decide whether certain picturesque 
scenes in two “books” before him were or were not 
material and substantial parts of the play. It is 
reasonable to assume that his lordship has compara- 
tively little practical acquaintance with spectacular 
melodrama or with the taste and temper of its admirers ; 
and we may venture to assert, that most practical men 
accustomed to cater with this form of drama for this 
type of audience would have materially differed from 
Lord Coleridge in their estimation of the importance of 
the icebergs and the limelight. From a literary point 
of view any one is doubtless justified in pooh-poohing 
all claims of credit for either play ; for the use made of 
the grand old legend, both by the Fretich dramatist 
and his English editors, is singularly ignoble and un- 
worthy. But we submit that this point of view is not 
the one from which the question should be “one It 


is assuredly not that from which ninety-nine hundredths 
of its patrons regard it, and thus it does not suggest itself 
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to the manager. The question is whether the Arctic 
and limelight scenes are not features of the production 
on the attractiveness of which managers like Mr. 
Chatterton and Mr. Cave would be justified in relying 
for a large proportion of the success to be gained for 
them by the Wandering Jew; and it is from Lord 
Coleridge’s answer to this question that we must 
dissent. Such name as the play has made with its 
admirers has been made after a fashion which Lord 
Coleridge would naturally be slow to recognise, and by 
the aid of characteristic elements which he would fail 
to appreciate at their relative practical value. 








THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 


HREE articles which have just appeared in the 
Gentleman's Magazine will carry back the 


. thoughts of the reader to a red-letter day in the annals 


of the stage. We refer to the 8th May, 1777, when 
the School for Scandal. was performed for the first 
time. Never, perhaps, did a play meet with greater 
success from the beginning than this. The curtain fell 
amidst a “storm of applause,” and the detractors of the 
author—for, likeall men who rise high above mediocrity, 
even the Richard Brinsley Sheridan of 1777 had his 
detractors—could do no more than invent and circulate 
the story that the play was really one which had been 
left at the theatre by the daughter of a merchant in 
Thames-street, an accomplished young lady, who had 
just died at Bristol of a pectoral decay. When such 
stories are got up it generally happens that the sup- 
posed author or authoress is either unknown or beyond 
the reach of interrogatory. If Sheridan’s enemies had 
been well read in dramatic literature their enmity 
would probably have shown itself in a different form. 
The principal incidents and character of the School for 
Scandal were by no means new. In composing his 
comedy the dramatist relied upon his memory rather 
than his powers of invention. For the screen scene, 
as for some valuable hints in the delineation of 
Sir Peter Teazle, he was obviously indebted to 
Tartuffe. The characters of Sir Oliver and Charles 
Surface are taken almost bodily from Regnard’s Retour 
Imprévu, originally produced at the Théatre Frangais 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, and 
adapted to the English stage about forty years after- 
wards by Fielding. Many scenes lead us: to suppose 
that Sheridan had more than a nodding acquaintance 
with the dramatic works of the author of the Tableaw 
de Paris, and some plays which had been consigned 
to the “dread repose” of the shelf, such, for example, 
as Wycherley’s miscalled adaptation of Le Misanthrope 
seem to have been constantly in his mind. In 
the dialogue, too, he had evidently taken Congreve 
for his model instead of writing as his own fancy 
dictated. But even if the audience had been aware of 
all this, it may be doubted whether their verdict would 
have been less favourable than it was. The story was 
so full of interest, the dialogue so witty and appropriate, 
the satire launched against some of the vices and foibles 
of the day so keen, the ensemble so effective from 4 
dramatic point of view, that the “storm of applause ” 
which followed the fall of the curtain might have been 
taken as a matter of course. That the success of the 
first and many after representations was due in a large 
measure to the acting there can be no doubt. No 
English comedy had ever been more powerfully “ cast.” 
King, always admirable in testy or crabbed old gentle- 
men, was Sir Peter, Gentleman Smith Charles Surface, 
“ plausible” Jack Palmer the hypocrite, sprightly Mrs. 
Abington Lady Teazle, and Yates, so efficient in low 
comedy, but in fine gentleman “looking like Tom 
Errand in Beau Clincher’s clothes,” the Sir Oliver. In 
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regard to the other characters, Crabtree was played by 
Parsons, Sir Benjamin Backbite by “cheery” and 
elegant little Dodd, Moses by Twelfth-cake Baddeley, 
Careless by Farren, Mrs. Candour by Miss Pope, and 
Maria by Miss Priscilla Hopkins, afterwards Mrs. John 
Philip Kemble. The whole of the company was per- 
fect ; indeed, it was not until they had finally left the 
stage that any one ever dreamt of occupying their 
places. Of these great actors and actresses it will 
always be pleasant to read, and Mr. Dutton Cook, the 
dramatic critic of the World, has contributed to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine what must be pronounced the 
most satisfactory biographies of King, Gentleman Smith, 
and plausible John Palmer that have as yet been written. 
King’s acting, in the words of Hazlitt, “left a taste 
on the palate, sharp and sweet, like a quince. With an 
old, hard, rough, withered face, like a sour apple, 
puckered up into a thousand wrinkles; with shrewd 
hints and tart replies ; with nodsand becks and wreathéd 
smiles; he was the real, amorous, wheedling, or hasty, 
choleric, peremptory old gentleman in Sir Peter Teazle 
and Sir Anthony Absolute; and the true, that is, the 
pretended clown in Touchstone, with wit sprouting 
from his head like a pair of ass’s ears, and folly perched 
on his cap like the horned owl.” In regard to the 
parentage and youth of King, accounts vary. He was 
educated either at Westminster School or at a minor 
establishment that prepared pupils for Westminster 
School. He was articled to an attorney, but he quitted 
the law for the stage. With Shuter, the comedian, he 
joined a troop of strolling players, and, at the age of 
seventeen, made his first appearance in a barn at Tun- 
bridge. For a twelvemonth King led an itinerant life, 
studying and performing tragedy, comedy, farce, pastoral, 
and pantomime, with great industry and smal! profit. 
Eventually he got before a London audience, and, 
after spending some time at Dublin, commenced that 
long engagement at Drury Lane Theatre which may 
be said to have terminated only with his professional 
career. Among his Shaksperean parts may be counted 
Petruchio, Stephano, Touchstone, Parolles, Speed, 
Malvolio, Osric, Cloten, the clown in the Winter’s Tale, 
Pistol, Roderigo, Falstaff, and the First Gravedigger. 
On certain benefit nights he appeared now as Shylock, 
now as Richard ITI., now as Iago. He was the original 
representative of Puff, of Doctor Cantwell in The 
Hypocrite, and Lord Ogleby. On the death of his old 
fellow-stroller, Shuter, who played Sir Anthony Absolute 
during the first season of The Rivals, the part was 
promptly taken possession of by King. Upon his 
admirable performance of Lord Ogleby King’s fame 
as an actor has been said more especially to 
rest. When he took the part home with him to 
study he began repeating passages of it in a tremulous 
voice, imitative of the tones of an eccentric old printer 
of Exeter. “He tried repeatedly, and found that he 
had hit upon the very man as a natural and true 
picture to represent Lord Ogleby.” He privately re- 
hearsed a scene in this manner with Garrick, who 
exclaimed, “If you can but sustain that fictitious 
manner and voice throughout it would be one of the 
greatest performances that ever adorned a British 
theatre ;” and the prediction was verified. 

Among the national pictures stored in the Galleries 
of Trafalgar-square may be observed a portrait of “ Mr. 
Smith, the actor.” He is represented as a comely- 
looking; middle-aged gentleman, with the aspect of a 
country squire; he wears a powdered wig and a white 
cravat, he is rubicund and dimpled of facé, with cheery 
blue eyes and a pleasant smile. No suspicion of the 
theatre attends him; he retired from the stage, indeed, 
to devote himself to field sports and the pleasures of 
the chase. He was long known as “Gentleman Smith,” 
presumably to distinguish him from the many members 
of the family of the Smiths who could lay no 
claim to that designation. He was the “Smith, the 
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genteel, the airy, and the smart,” of Churchill’s Rosciad. 
The son of a wholesale grocer and tea-dealer in the 
city of London, William Smith was born about 1730. 
His parents destined him to the profession of the 
Church, and he is to be counted among the few players 
who have been pupils at Eton. Some punishment he 
was sentenced to undergo at Cambridge was more than 
his pride could endure; to avoid expulsion, he quitted 
the University and came to London to try his fortune 
on the stage. He remained a member of the Covent 
Garden company for twenty-two seasons, entrusted with 
important occupation in the theatre, and enjoing the 
most cordial favour of his audience. In 1774 he ac- 
cepted an engagement at Drury Lane, and he continued 
at that establishment until his retirement from his pro- 
fession in 1788. On and off the stage alike, Mr. Smith 
was a fine gentleman. He had advanced, as it were, 
upon a royal road. He had never strolled; he stepped 
from private life forthwith on to the stage of Covent 
Garden, and was enabled to boast that he had never 
been required to appear in farce, to ascend or descend 
through a trap-door, or to blacken his face. Soon after 
his first essay upon the scene he persuaded a daughter 
of Lord Hinchinbrook’s to become his wife. The lady’s 
friends loudly denounced the mésalliance. The grocer’s 
son was equal to the occasion. He frankly stated that 
if the family he had disgraced would allow him an 
income equal in amount to his professional emoluments, 
he would readily quit the stage, otherwise he should 
not renounce an occupation which enabled both him- 
self and his wife to live honestly and happily. Mrs. 
Smith’s friends held their pockets in even greater esti- 
than their pride. To the last Smith personated heroes 
of quality, young rakes and gentlemen of fashion. 
It was as Charles Surface—his most famous cha- 
racter—that he finally took leave of the theatre. 
His merits must have been considerable, or he 
could scarcely have been allowed year after year 
to undertake the important duties he accomplished 
upon the stage. But it was as the Carlesses and 
Lovelesses, the Courtwells and Lovemores, of the 
comedies of the last century that he chiefly shone, and 
was declared by his admirers to be quite inimitable and 
unapproachable. If the success he achieved in tragedy 
owed much to his symmetrical figure, his fine presence, 
his handsome face, his strong voice, and distinct utter- 
ance, these advantages, combined with his good spirits, 
his well-bred air, his keen sense of humour, and a cer- 
tain gallant heartiness of manner secured his complete 
triumph in comedy. 

“ You forget, Jack, I wrote tt,” said Sheridan, when 
John Palmer approached him with Joseph Surface airs 
of sanctimonious humility, his eyes upturned, his 
hands clasped, and said, “If you could but know what 
I feel at this moment here!” and then he laid his 
hand upon his heart. Palmer had returned, professing 
penitence, to Drury Lane, after a vain attempt to estab- 
lish an opposition theatre in Goodman’s-fields. . He 
was designated, as we have said, “ Plausible Jack.” He 
protested, “I am not so irresistible as I am said to be; 
but one thing in the way of address I am able to do, 
Whenever I am arrested, I think I can always persuade 
the sheriff's officer to bail me.” To avoid the bailiffs, 
he lived for some time in his dressing-room at Drury 
Lane Theatre, and was conveyed thence at the close of 
the season, concealed in a cart full of scenery, &c. 
His repertory was most extensive. In Genest’s 
History .of the Stage, nearly three hundred characters 
are assigned to him, and these are said to be a selection 
only of his impersonations. He shone alike in tragedy, 
comedy, and farce. He was handsome, with an ex- 
pressive face, a commanding presence, and a powerful 
voice of musical quality. He little educa- 
tion, but was naturally intelligent. He performed the 
tyrants and villains of y with excellent effect ; 


he was famous for his delivery of sareasm and irony. 
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But no doubt his best successes were obtained in 
comedy, in characters of liveliness and impudence, the 
bucks, bloods, and saucy footmen of the past. 
Charles Lamb speaks of Palmer as of “stage-treading 
celebrity,” an allusion to the importance of his histri- 
onic manner, and as “a gentleman with a slight 
infusion of the footman.” But the “ footman element” 
must have pertained only to a certain class of his 
impersonations ; it could hardly have affected his 
Joseph Surface, for instance. The character must 
have been written for him; it was, in truth, himself. 
“It is something,” writes Lamb, “to have seen the 
School for Scandal in its glory. John Palmer was 
twice an actor here. He was playing to you all the 
while he was playing upon Sir Peter and his lady. 
You had the first intimation of a sentiment before it 
was on his lips. His altered voice was meant for you, 
and you were to suppose that his fictitious co-flutterers 
on the stage perceived nothing at all of it... . The 
lies of Young Wilding and the sentiments of Joseph 
Surface were thus marked out in a sort of italics to the 
audience.” Palmer deceived Sheridan upon one occasion, 
and escaped the performance of an arduous character, 
by pretending to be seriously ill. Sheridan, suspecting 
a trick, called upon the actor at his house in Lisle- 
street. Palmer had but a few minutes’ notice of his 
manager’s visit. He hurried to his bedroom, enveloped 
himself in a dressing-gown, drew on a large woollen 
nighteap, and tied a handkerchief round his jaw; he 
groaned audibly, his face seemed strangely swollen; 
he affected to be suffering agonies of toothache. Sheri- 
dan was completely duped; he expressed his sincere 
sympathy, recommended the extraction of the tooth, &e. 
A favourite excuse with Palmer was the accouche- 
ment of his wife; and there was this to be said for the 
excuse, that the lady had in truth presented him with 
eight children. He merely smiled with his usual bland 
benignity when congratulated by Michael Kelly upon 
the happiness of having a wife who at least every two 
months rendered him a contented father. 








AGAIN IN THE BREACH. 


4 ears address which Mr. Irving delivered at the Perry Barr 

Institute on the 6th March elicited a reply from the Rev. 
Mr. Walters, of Birmingham, in the shape of a sermon, subse- 
quently published in a pamphlet form “at the solicitation of 
numerous friends who heard it.” “ It appears to me,” writes Mr. 
Irving to the Birmingham Daily Mail, “ that this is a remarkable 
exception to the rule that there is wisdom in a multitude of coun- 
sellors, for the ‘numerous friends’ of Mr. Walters cannot have 
given very much thought to the subject of his sermon, or they 
would not have attached such importance to the utterance of a 
clergyman who, when about to attack the Stage, takes such a 
text as this: ‘ And certain of the chief of Asia, which were his 
friends, sent unto him, desiring that he would not adventure 
himself into the theatre.’ (Acts. xix. 31.) One would suppose 
from the use Mr. Walters makes of this passage that St. Paul’s 
friends had advised him not to go and see a theatrical entertain- 
ment. Mr. Walters must be well aware that the theatre in St. 
Paul’s time was the principal place of public meeting, and that 
the entreaty addressed to the apostle had reference to the danger 
he was in owing to a popular tumult, and not to the moral ini- 
quity of the theatre as a place of amusement. This forcible 
enlistment of a text which has no connection with the subject 
prepares one for a method of argument which was common in the 
pulpit a good many years ago, but which has long been discarded 
by the great majority of divines, who, unlike Mr. Walters, are accus- 
tomed to dealing with social questions, to consider mainly what is 
true concerning them to-day, and not what was true, or may have 
been true, ina past age. When Mr. Walters sets out to prove 
that the theatre is ‘the favourite haunt of sin’ by quoting 
Pollock, John Angell James, Montague Stanley, and others, who 





lived at a time when the theatre asa place of resort was degraded 
by abuses which do not now exist, he shows that he is thoroughly 
ignorant of the actual character of the modern theatre, and 
believes that the evils which these writers described in their day 
have flourished ever’since. Mr. Walters does not ‘adventure 
himself’ into a theatre, and is therefore incapable of judging of 
its condition. As well might I say that the London streets are 
most dangerous at night because in the last century the Mohawks 
were the terror of belated wayfarers. Mr. Walters is not content 
with showing that he is not familiar with the present state of 
the Stage; he must needs associate with himself, by implica- 
tion, a number of famous people whose works he recommends 
his readers to study rather than waste their time and injure 
their morals at the theatre. Oddly enough, nearly all of these 
were noted supporters of the Drama. Shakspere, Milton, Mrs. 
Hemans, Wordsworth, Mrs. Browning, Burke, Lord Macaulay— 
these did not regard the Stage through the spectacles which Mr. 
Walters would have us believe were worn by the best and wisest 
in all ages. Mr. Ruskin has never denounced the theatre in his 
philippics against modern society, and for Mr. Tennyson’s regard 
for the Stage I can personally vouch. Mr. Walters presents Mr. 
Sheridan Knowles in a penitential attitude with respect to his 
connection with the Drama, but I think I am doing greater 
justice to his memory when I quote the following forcible protest 
from a letter written by him in 1836 in reply to four clergymen 
who were very much of Mr. Walters’ way of thinking: ‘ What 
do the opponents of the Drama know of its merits? Do they 
attend it? Do they examine it? Do they test it by the broad 
principles of true philosophy? Do they not wholly denounce 
it as a thing in itself necessarily bad? A mode of instruction 
employed by the Deity in revealing His attributes, His dis- 
pensations, and his will to man, and consequently justifiably 
employed by man, when directed to useful purposes, and 
generally so directed, from first to last to be denounced—utterly ! 
hopelessly ! No encouragement given where directed to a worthy 
end; no wholesome chastisement of error when misapplied ; no 
remnant to be saved, but beauty and deformity, good and evil, all 
to be consigned remorselessly to utter reprobation! This is 
indeed a subject, at least to me, of unmingled astonishment !’” 
Mr. Irving goes on to say that he had had occasion some two 
years ago, when addressing a Conference in connection with the 
Church of England Temperance Society, to dwell upon this 
subject, and in the hope that the facts which he then set forth 
will have the effect of inducing Mr, Walters to reconsider his 
views, he gives an extract from the speech he delivered on that 
occasion. “In all our doings,” he says in conclusion, “ we are 
dealing with God, whether in the church or the theatre, the 
Senate or the workshop. Believe me, the theatre is not at all 
the sink that the Rey. Mr. Walters would seem to make it, and 
that I shall be happy to personally prove to him, if he have an 
earnest desire to be convinced. It may, however, be some con- 
solation to the uninformed on such matters to know—and to this 
I can testify—that many a young man and woman have blessed 
the hour that they entered the theatre, and that many an actor 
has sought and felt the blessing of God upon his work.” 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of Toe THEATRE, 
A NEW DEVELOPMENT OF INSANITY. 


Cea is a wholesome aperient, and it has always seemed 

to me a pity that critics should be the only people to whom 
it is never administered. Dramatic criticism has of recent years 
exhibited such signs of waking up and being worth reading that 
it is becoming an important feature in theatrical affairs, and I 
cannot understand why at least one of the innumerable weekly 
and monthly periodicals which now deluge the book-stalls does 
not regularly devote a column to the critical consideration of the 
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more important dramatic notices of the current week or month. 
I feel sure such a course would be most beneficial to dramatic 
art. Nobody in the world is so abnormally sensitive to 
criticism as the critic himself, and no great energy would 
be required to put an end to the injustice of devoting columns 
upon columns of attention to pet theatres whilst others are cut 
off with half a paragraph—of noticing some plays and players in 
the course of a few hours, and leaving others utterly neglected 
till the show is stale—of fulsome eulogies of more or less in- 
competent fashionable amateurs at the expense of more or less 
meritorious professionals whose efforts there is neither time nor 
space to criticise; and, biggest humbug of all humbugs of the 
kind, the setting up of telegraphed French notices in leaded type, 
whilst for the barest mention of most English plays the English 
public has to wait at least a day and frequently a week. These 
bladders only want pricking, and I cannot help thinking that some 
day some reformer will arise and prick them. In default of the 
arrival of that gentleman, I ask you to permit me to lift up my 
voice in protest against just one piece of humbug, which is so 
robust and rampant as to demand immediate attention, inasmuch 
as it disfigures and brings into contempt the best dramatic criticism 
of the day. 

It must be admitted that, upon the whole, the most artistic 
criticism current is the criticism of that school of which Mr. 
Moy Thomas and Mr. Clement Scott are representatives. It is 
in many respects a pleasure to read the notices of Mr. Thomas, 
for, apart from their merits as criticisms, they are written in 
clean-cut and polished language which is as agreeable as it is 
rare; but the criticisms of Mr. Scott are, perhaps, of greater 
importance in consequence of the enormous circulation of the 
journal for whith he principally writes, and the consequent pub- 
licity which is given to his views. Mr. Scott has exercised a 
distinct and palpable influence upon dramatic art in England, and 
that influence has been, upon the whole, for good. If it has 
been and is, to a certain extent, in the direction of effeminacy, it 
has been and is at the same time in the direction of artistic 
purity. If it occasionally smells too strongly of the lamp, that is 
an excellent fault. If the critic is sometimes swamped in the 
essayist, the essay is instructive and agreeable. If there is a 
weakness for the good opinion of fashionable society, and the 
occasional glint of the dinner-card between the graceful lines— 
well, man is mortal, and the well-bred compliment to the com- 
panion of the dinner-table and the reception-room is preferable to 
the naked and unashamed puff of the companion of the tap. 
With all these little weaknesses, Mr. Scott’s criticisms remain the 
labours of an able man who loves his work, who puts into its 
composition all his heart and brains, who wields a great power 
well, To him and to his school, in my opinion, it is to be 
attributed the rapid strides dramatic art has taken in this country 
in the last few years. 

But, alas! the trail of the Théatre Frangais is over it all. It is 
simply impossible for any critic of this school to write a criticism 
without dragging in the name of some French author. In they 
come, neck and crop, head-over-heels, relevant or irrelevant. 
The critics’ brains are saturated, soaked, and soddened with 
French plays. They write of Frenchmen, not with the intelligent 
appreciation of men, but with the infatuated enthusiasm of boys. 
Their admiration for French actresses has gradually blossomed 
into a religion, and is fast developing that bigotry and narrow- 
mindedness and cant which are religion’s retinue. Upon the 
subject of French plays they are distinctly mad—I say it seriously 
—as mad as Mr. Dick upon the subject of King Charles’s head. 
Take any file of papers written by these gentlemen, and not a 
single number can be found in which the name of some French play 
or theatre or actor is not mentioned. No matter what they say 
about them—may be, quite the truth—it is the monomaniacal 
reiteration which is the evidence of insanity. At first, it was all 
Amiée Desclés (correct my spelling of these foreign languages, I 
beg), then it was Fargueil, now it is Sarah Bernhardt. I wonder 
how many thousand times during the last six months the 
unhappy compositors of London have set up that name. I never 
saw Sarah Bernhardtin my life. She may be an excellent actress, 
but I hate her—I loathe Sarah Bernhardt. Andwhy? Because 
her name has been dinned into my ears and danced into my eyes, 
until I detest it as I detest Tidman’s Sea Salt and Borwick’s 
Baking Powder. Now, I am one of a number, I represent a 
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class, and what I want to know is, what right have these critics 
to deprive us English playgoers of the enjoyment of the acting of 
Bernhardt, whenever we may chance to witness it, by previously 
irritating and aggravating us and prejudicing us against her by 
the senseless repetition of her name? 

The practice upon which I am animadverting has nothing what- 
ever to do with the question of the superiority of French art over 
English. Granted that the critics are perfectly justified in their 
opinion, granted that French authors, theatres, and actors are to 
English as sunlight to moonlight, as wine to water, my point is 
not affected. That is no excuse for nagging. If the English 
stage is ever to be educated to the level of the French, the con- 
summation will be brought about by inspiring sympathy with 
French art, not antipathy. It will never be realised by an 
obstinate continuance in wearisome allusions which can only be 
compared to the curtain lectures of an ill-conditioned wife. The 
effect of these monotonous reminiscences upon the mind is similar 
to that produced by the persistent falling of a drop of water on 
the head; and the literary society of this class of critic becomes 
as tedious as the conversation of a boy who is inlove. If they 
were otherwise fools, it would not matter. They are joined to 
their idols, and we might let them alone. But they are our best 
writers: we must read them ; and can only lay their criticisms 
down with the lament, “ What excellent critics these men would 
have been, if they had never been taught French !” 


I am an habitual reader of the dramatic criticisms of the Daily 
Telegraph, and I anticipated with peculiar pleasure its remarks 
upon the new play of Olivia.” Here was a piece founded upon a 
story the merits of which successive generations of critics have 
delighted to sum up in one word, “ English.” Here at least was 
a situation into which the Théatre Frangais could not be dragged 
anyhow. My last thought as I laid my head upon my pillow on 
the Sunday night was this: To-morrow I shall read a criticism 
in the Daily Telegraph at least a column and a quarter long, in 
which there cannot by any possibility be an allusion to the 
Théatre Francais. The morrow came. The criticism occupied 
a column and three quarters, and I settled myself down for half- 
an-hour’s unalloyed enjoyment. The first word of the article ran 
thus: “ About this time last year there was being acted at the 
Théatre Francais——” Can it be believed ? 


The public wants to know what is being acted at the Court 
Theatre in London, and it is told what was being acted a year 
before at the Théatre Francais in Paris. And what was being 
acted there? A piece in which, it seems, there was a pear-tree; 
and in Mr. Wills’s piece there is an apple-tree. This is the peg on 
which the stereotyped gush is hung. 


Let any jury of sane persons say, is this intelligent appreciation 
of French art, is this refined and cultivated criticism, or is it 
monomania? I speak out of the fulness of my heart. Itis posi- 
tively painful to see good, sound, honest writing thus disfigured. 
Is it not time this folly was abandoned, and the critics ceased to 
make fools laugh and earnest people angry? This is no light 
matter. It is impossible to overrate the importance of criticism ; 
not so much in its immediate effect upon the returns of a theatre 
as in its ultimate influence upon the mind of the public. It is 
the fashion to taunt English dramatists with their sterility, and 
to twit them with resorting to the French; but if the taunt be 
just, who is it has directed them to Paris? It is the critics, who 
for years and years have soaked the public mind with French 
theatricals, who are responsible; and many an English play- 
wright, who would gladly draw upon his own invention, 
could he find a market for his wares, is forced to follow 
where the critics lead and all the sympathy is directed.. It must 
be granted cheerfully that an incalculable service has been done 
the English stage by showing it what Paris has to teach; but 
if the critics have in this respect done a great work, they have 
left a greater work undone—the work of feeling, showing, and 
inspiring sympathy with English art. French art, however good 
it be, is, was, and always will be, French essentially; and no 
amount of admirationdor it will make it English. The criticism 
that is necessary for the education of English actors and the 
production of English plays must be English-born and English- 
bred, and above all things English-loving. 


Temple. Sypnry Gronpy. 
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Hotices. 


Au. Literary Communications should 
be addressed to the Editer, and business 
letters to the Publishers of Tur THEATRE. 

Any delay in the transmission of this 
Journal should be at once notified to the 
Publishers. 

All payments for Subscriptions and 
Advertisements should be remitted to the 
Office of Tue TuEatre, 81, Great Queen- 
street, London, W.C. Post-office Orders 
and Cheques are to be made payable to 
Wyman & Sons. Bankers, the National 
Provincial Bank, Piccadilly. 





Bills of the lap. 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA 
COVENT GARDEN. 


Thursday, April 11 (in lieu of the sub- - 


scription for Tuesday August 13), 
Bellini’s Opera, 


LA SONNAMBULA. 


Mdlle. Sarda (her first appearance in 
England) and M. Capoul. 


Saturday next, April 13, 
DON GIOVANNI. 
Mdlle. Zaré Thalberg. 
Conductor, Signor Vianesi. 
The opera commences at half-past eight: 


HEATRE ROYAL; 
HAYMARKET. 
At 7.30, 
A FAIR ENCOUNTER. 
Misses Lucy Buckstone and Maria Harris, 
At 8.15, 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 
Messrs. Howe, Everill, C. Harcourt, 
H. ba H. Crouch, D. Fisher, jun., 
Weathersby, James, Grisdale, Allbrook, 
and H. B. Conway; Miss Neilson, Miss E. 
Thorne, Miss Harrison. and Miss Morelli. 


RoOxAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE 


At 7, 
OUT TO NURSE. 
Mr. Harry Jackson and Miss Fanny Leslie, 
At 7.45, 
JANE SHORE. 

Messrs. C. Warner, W. Rignold, Howard 
Russell, Stephens, Ford, Haynes, Bentley, 
Rogers, Thorne, &c.; Mesdames Alfred 
Mellon, R. Power, Misses Illington, Barry, 
Harvey, Redcliffe, Heath. 








| Marion Terry. 





LYcEUM THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mrs, Bateman, 


At 7, 
TURNING THE TABLES. 
At 7.45, 

LOUIS XI. 

Mr. Henry Irving; Messrs, Mead, Tyars, 
Bentley, Clements, Lyons, Archer, An- 
drews, &c., and Mr. Fernandez; Miss 
Virginia Francis and Mrs. Chippendale. 
This Theatre will close on Saturday next 

and reopen April 20. 





AIETY THEATRE, STRAND, 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Joon HoLtiinesHEAD. 
X At 7.80, 
OLD SOLDIERS. 
Messrs. Terry, Taylor, Maclean, &c. ; 
Misses Muir, Rayne, and Leigh. 
At9 


, 

IL SONNAMBULO (Burlesque). 
Misses Farren, Vaughan, Amalia, Hazle, 
Wadman; Messrs. Terry, Royce, Elton, 

Soutar, &c. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Mr. Henny Nevittp, Sole Lessee. 
At 7.30, 
THE LITTLE VIXEN. 
At 8, 
THE VAGABOND. 

Messrs. Flockton, G. W. Anson, Warren, 
Bauer, R. Pateman, Forbes Robertson, and 
Henry Neville; Misses Gerard, Breunan, 
Alma Stanley, Beaumont, May, and 





Rovat STRAND THEATRE. 
OVER THE WAY. 


At 7.30, 
FAMILY TIES. 
Messrs. Wigan, Cox, Marius, Grahame, 
and Penley; Mesdames Ada Swanborough, 
Venne. 


At 9.30, 
DORA AND DIPLUNACY. 
Messrs. Marius, Cox, Penley; Mesdames 
Sanger, Venne, &c. 
TWO TO ONE. 
Mr. Carter, Miss Williams, &c. 


RINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 
THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manageress, Miss Manir 
Witton (Mrs. BANcRoFT). 


t 8, 
DIPLOMACY. 

Messrs. Kendal, Arthur Cecil, Sugden, 
Teesdale, Deane, Bancroft, John Clayton ; 
Mesdames Kendal and Bancroft; Misses 
Le Thiere, Lamartine, Ida Hertz. 

THEATRE, 


(Ft LOBE 
At 7, 
MY WIFE'S OUT. 


At 7.45, 
A FOOL AND HIS MONEY. 


At 10, 
A NATIONAL QUESTION. 
Messrs. Toole, Collette, D’Arley, W. 
Herbert, Westland, Grainger, Bradbury ; 
Mesdames Hewitt, Johnstone, Clifton, 
Meyrick. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. Tuornz. 
At 7.30, 

A WHIRLIGIG. 

At 8, 

OUR BOYS, 

By Henry J. Byron. 

Concluding with 
A FEAR FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
Bernard, ©. W. Garthorne, David James; 
Mesdames Hollingshead, Kate Bishop, 
Cicely Richards, Sophie Larkin, &c. 














()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE 


Strand. 
Manager Mr. R. D’OyiEy Carre. 


At 8, 
THE SORCERER. 


At 10, 
TRIAL BY JURY. 

Messrs. G. Power, R. Temple, Rut- 
land Barrington, F. Clifton, G. Grossmith, 
jun., &c.; Miss Giulia Warwick, Mrs. 
the Paul, Mesdames H. Everard and 
Lisa Walton. 





T. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Samurn Haves. 
At 8, 
OTHELLO. 
Messrs. Henry Forrester, W. H. 
Stephens, E. F. Edgar, R. Brennand, 


Clarke, Selby, Bowling, and Titheradge ; 
Mesdames Emmerson, Bernard, Beere, &c. 





RITERION THEATRE, 


Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEx. HENDERSON. 


At 7.30, 

THE PORTER'S KNOT. 
Messrs. J. Clarke, Ashley, Tritton, Francis ; 
Mesdames M. Davis and Nelly Harris. 
At 8.45, 

THE PINK DOMINOS. 

Messrs. Charles Wyndham, Ashley, 
Harris, Standing, Francis; Mesdames 
Fanny Josephs, Eastlake, Camille Cler- 
mont, M. Davis, E. Bruce. 





OLLY THEATRE, 
Charing Cross. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON. 
At 7.30, 
CRAZED. 
Mr. W. J. Hill. 


At 8.15, 
LES CLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE. 
Messrs. John Howson, Shiel Barry» 
W. J. Hill, Lorédan, Charles Ashford; 
Mesdames Kathrine Munroe, Violet 
Cameron, L. Beaumont, A. Randolph, 
L. Carthew, C. Greham, E. Barrington, 
M. Archer, K. Lovell, &c. 





OYALTY THEATRE, 


Dean-street, Soho. 


At 7.30, 
CHERRY BOUNCE. 
At 8.15, 

LA MARJOLAINE. 

Miss Kate Santley, Topsy Venn, Minnie 
Marshall, Nicholson, Honiton, &c.; Messrs. 
W. Hz. Fisher, F. Mervin, Beyer, Leslie, 
Seymour, and Lionel Brough. 





RoxvaL COURT THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Hare. 
At 8, 
OLIVIA. 

Mesdames Ellen Terry, Gaston Murray, 
Kate Aubrey, Neville, Cathcart, Turtle, 
Nicholls; Messrs. Hermann Vezin, Frank 
Archer, R. Cathcart, Denison, Norman 
Forbes, Franks, &c. 





ATIONAL STAN DARD 
THEATRE. 
Proprietors and Managers, 

Messrs. Joun & Ricuarp Dove.ass. 

At 7, 
EAST LYNNE. 

Messrs. W. Redmund, Ryrne, Chapman, 
Percival, Hinton, Butler, &c.; Mesdames 
Neville, Rayner, Corri, and Miss Doleres 
Drummond. 

Conclude with 


THE ROADSIDE INN. 
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Gard Wasket. 


Miss 


NEILSON, 
HAYMARKET THEATRE, LONDON, 
Every Evening. 


Business communications to Mr. W: H. 
GRIFFITHS, 


ISS ADA SWANBOROUGH 
ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 


ISS ADA CAVENDISH. 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 











M®: HENRY IRVING. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 
Louis XI. 





R. SOTHERN, 
PARK THEATRE, NEW YORK, 
As “ Dundreary.” 
Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 


M®:- DION BOUCICAULT. 
Address— 
London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 


ME: BARRY SULLIVAN’S 
Annual Tour of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 


GAIETY THEATRE GLASGOW. 


All the principal Cities of the Empire to 
follow. 
All dates are filled to the end of Tour, 
in May, 1878. 
usiness Manager, T. 8. Amory. 








Me. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 


MB. J. L. TOOLE. 
GLOBE THEATRE, 
Every Evening. 


ME: CHARLES WARNER, 
PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Every Evening. 


R. CRESWICK, 
during his absence from England, 
desires that all letters for him, upon 
business or otherwise, may be addressed to 
60, Kellett-road, Brixton, 8.W. 


Me: EDWARD TERRY. 
GAIETY THEATRE. 


R. ODELL. 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE, 


In the Press, and shortly will appear. 
To be Published Monthly, and revised up to 
the 20th each month, 


“THE THEATRICAL BUREAU”’; 


or, Professional Directory. 


Containing the Names and Permanent and 
Temporary Addresses of the Theatrical, 
Musical, and Equestrian Professions. 

The Directory being in an advanced state of com- 
pilation, Members of the Profession are kindly 
requested to send forward their names without delay, 
in order that they may not be omitted. 

Full particulars and forms sent on application to 
the Publishers, Messrs, H. Hormzs & Co., 6, St. 
Vincent-place, Glasgow. 

London Agents: Messrs. Dz Frrcz & Hotuzs, 

31, Waterloo-road, London, 8.E. 

M® 


GEORGE RIGNOLD, 
in consequenee of pressing requests 
to make another Tour of the United States 
of America and Canada, has med his 
English trip. Will d to Montreal, 


























Canada, Chicago, Pittsbu Baltimore 
Washington, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, &e. ” 


~~ ~ 


Books. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 


Amusing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince A 4 Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, §c. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of a CHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by CoarLes Hinp- 
LEY, Editor of “ Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

** The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 


character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.” —Era. 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers, Clatr- 
voyants, Optical Delusions, &c. 


The LIVES of the CON- 
JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 
of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

** Our readers will see that the author has pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them. 

No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 

of amusement and information.”’—Era 


**He deserves the credit of accomplishing his 
purpose successfully,”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys’ 
Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Hengler, 
Sangers, &c. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &e. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 

‘*A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times, 
** We must take leave of an interesting book with 


the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
historian.””"—Academy. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, §c. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
THomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 yol., 
crown 8yo. 

** We have to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of chatty and pleasant information. 
All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era. 


** One of the most amusing books of the season.” 
— Guardian, 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb at 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s, 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&c. Edited by Cuaries HinpDiey. 
With Many Quaint Illustrations. 

“Mr, Hindley has bepneht together in this en- 
tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 
well worth studying, giving, as many of them do, 
reliable illustrations of the manners and customs o 
different times in our socialhistory.” —Public Opinion, 


** Ip s most readable yolume,”—Dajly Telegraph, 


—_ 


Ohiscellaneous, 





HISTORICAL AND FANCY COSTUMES. 


MR. H. COMPTON, 


8, HANOVER 8T., LONG ACRE, W.C. 


Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres. 


Four Years Chief Costumier to the Royal 
Lyceum Theatre, under present management. 


Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
“ Bells,” “Charles I.,” ‘‘ Hamlet,” ‘‘ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” ‘Belle’s Stratagem,” 
“ Richard III,” &e. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. . 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth, from one to a complete set, made on 
the premises at one-third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


Mr. W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 
1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL SQ., 
LONDON, W.C. 








A Weekly Newspaper for the West-End. 
HE WEST LONDON 
EXPRESS. 
Conducted by Emrty FarrHFvtt, 


Assisted by well-known literary, dramatic, 
and scientific critics. 
Published every Saturday. Price 1d. 
12 pages, crown folie, toned paper. 
VICTORIA PRESS. 


117, PRAED STREET, W. 





A WARNING TO RECEIVERS 
OF STOLEN GOODS. 
Whether or not the Lessees of Proyin- 
cial Theatres, who entertain Travelling 
Thieves, and share the plunder from their 
piratical Pieces, can at present be sued for 
nalties, they can certainly be restrained 
~ injunction, at a heavy cost to them- 
selves; and this course will be taken by 
me against any Lessee who, on any pre- 
tence or allegation whatever, except my 
consent, sought from me by him, and given 
by me to him, shall allow “MASKS AND 
ACES,” or “ Never Too Late to Mend,” 
or “ Better Late than Never,” or any other 
Piracy, direct or colourable, of any Drama 
of mine, to be played in his Theatre, he 
dividing the pg Ase the Vagabonds who 
carry stolen or Piratical Plays about for 
Sale; and this Advertisement will be made 
part of my case on application to the Court. 
CHARLES READE. 
Albert-terrace, Knightsbridge. 





% HE SCUTTLED SHIP.” 

The Proprietor is open to treat 
with First-class Provincial Theatres for the 
above Drama, Music, Slotes, Working 
Boats, and other Properties; also the Masa 
cipal Scenes, including the Island Scene 
and the famous Ship Scene, with Callaseing 
Bulwarks, a new effect invented by Mr. H. 
Neville e: 


for this Drama.—A pply. 
CHARLES REA 


ADE, 2, Albert-terrace, 





Knightsbridge 
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Disinfectin 


; the 
removed, and the skin made clear, smooth, and lustrous, 


‘*In our hands it has proved most effective in skin diseases.”"—The Lancet. ‘‘ Anonymous letters often reach 
our office, praying for a remedy for offensive perspiration—here is one.”—Medical Times and Gazette, ‘It is 
§/ the only true antiseptic soap."— British Medical Journal, 


WRIGHT'S COAL-TAR SOAP. 


“ SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
Antisentio Detergent, Disinfectant, The most healthful, agreeable, and refreshing, Toilet Soap in 
y its daily use, freedom from infectious diseases is d; th I i 





plexion improved; pimples, 


In Tablets, 6d. and 1s. each. 


WRIGHT'S COAL-TAR PILL. 


“ PILULA CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
» Purifying, Aperient, the only Pil] extant possessing hese threefoldproperties. A boon to every class. They act on the Stomach, the 


Liver, and the Kidneys, curing indigestion, jaundice, and all affections of these important organs, They promote the Appetite, strengthen the Digestion, sweeten the 
Breath, and are an e ectual remedy for those painful affections, Hemorrhoides (Piles). ’ 7” - ; , : : 


In Boxes, 133d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
Norz.—Wright’s Specialities of Coal-Tar may be obtained of any Chemist in the Civilised World, 


W. V. WRIGHT & CO., SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON. 


Purchasers should observe that each Tablet of the GENUINE COAL-TAR SOAP is impressed with the words ‘SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
Norz.—All trade Marks are registered under the New Act, and Imitations, whether Colourable or otherwise, will be proceeded against forthwith. 





THE CHEAPEST AND BEST WEEKLY FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


ENLARGED TO 
32 PAGES. 


Bri ef _— 


AN BPITOME OF THE PRESS. 


For the Home Circle, Travellers, and Residents Abroad. 





“BRIEF” GIVES, EVERY WEEK :—- 


A well-written Summary oF THE WEEK’s News. 

An Epitome of Press Opinion on Public Affairs. 

A Careful Report of Proceedings in Parliament. 
Interesting Extracts from the Magazines and New Books. 
Reviews of New Books and New Music. 

Notices of New Plays and Publie Entertainments. 

Notes of Novelties and New Inventions. 


All the News of the Week, Classified under Headings. 
Court, City, Navatand Military Intelligence, &c. &e. 
The Best of the Wit and Humour of the Week. 

Full Information relating to Dress and Fashion. 

A Bill of Fare for Every Day in the Year. 

A Chess Problem Weekly. Gardening Notes (monthly). 
A Programme for the Week of all Public Amusements. 





Annual Subscription (post-free) 10s, 10d., payable in advance. Post Office Orders should be made payable to Wrmanj& Sons, West Central District Post Office, 
High Holborn London, W.C. 





WYMAN & SONS, 81, GREAT QUEEN STREET, W.C. 





TO PROFESSIONALS AND AMATEURS. 


Portraits of eminent Actors and Actresses engraved from Photographs, 
with Facsimile of Signature, 


FROM 10/6 UPWARDS, 


According to size and style (faithful likeness guaranteed) ; useful for display 
eards and general advertising purposes,—Address— 


3, Goldsmith-pluce, Gough-square, London, E.C. 


SPARKLING SAUMUR 
(CHAMPACNE), 


IMPORTED BY 


F, T. DENYER & CO., 95, REGENT STREET, W. 





WHITE LABEL, recommended,..se-..cccseeeseseee «per doz, 2Q1/- 
BLUE fo CU TR Gin cine sasevossccestenpebdeereen ” 25/- 
PINK 6 wery Choice Old ......c.-seee-csseesees “a 27/- 


IN ONE DOZEN CASES, 
November, 1877. 


WRITING, BOOKKEEPING, &c.—Persons 

of any age, however bad their writing, may in eight easy 
lessons acquire permanently an elegant and flowing style of pen- 
manship, adapted either to professional pursuits or private cor- 
respondence. Book-keeping by double entry, as practised in the 
Government, banking, and mercantile offices; arithmetic, short- 
hand, &c.—Apply to Mr. W. SMART, at his sole Institution, 
97B, Quadrant, Distant, Agent to the West of England 
Fire and Life Insurance Company. : 








MR. R. DOYLEY CARTE, 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL AGENT. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


Mr, CARTE has Removed to commodious Chambers, at 


11, BEAUFORT BUILDINGS, STRAND, 


Where he will receive clients as usual for Concerts, Opera, Drama, &c. 


On THURSDAY the Office will be closed. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 
By ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING 
Price 12s. 
LONDON : 
DUNCAN, DAVISON, & CO., 244. REGENT STREET, W. 


*‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammel]s, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use asa 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For April, 1878, price 2s, 6d., contains 
Russia and India. By Col. Chesney. . 
The Briti-h Empire: Mr. Lowe and Lord Blechford, By Sir Julius Vogel, 
Can Jews be Patriots? ¥ Rabbi Hermann Adler. sth . 
wee and Evil of Examination. By Canon Barry, Principal of King’s 
ollege. 
ie the World in the “Sunbeam” (conclusion) with map. By Thos, Brassey, 








Man and Science: A Reply. By Dr. Elam. 

Virchow on the Teaching of Science. By Prof. Clifford. 

The Business Aspect of Disestablishment. By Arthur Arnold, 
Impressions of America: No. 2. BY R. W. Dale. 

England’s Policy at the Congress. By Edward Dicey. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & Co., London. 
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